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Experts Solve Sales Problems, Insurance to 
Guarantee Education of Children, Great Trust 
Companies Tell Investors’ Experiences, Meeting 
Objections—Human Interest Stories of Big Pro- 
ducers— Advertising That Captured Town—and 
Many Other Features, Including Articles by Suc- 


cessful Women Agents and Philosophy. of Indus- 
trial Agents. 
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Progress of the Equitable 











NEW FEATURES INTRODUCED IN A DECADE 
Group Life Insurance Non-Cancellable Accident 
Group Disability Insurance and Health Insurance 
Safety Inspections for Groups Premium Waiver Clause 
Home Purchase Insurance Disability Income Clause 
Refund and Cash Refund Annuity Double Indemnity Provision 
Income Bonds for Old Age Excess Interest Dividends 
New Convertible Policy _ Post Mortem Dividend 
Corporate Policy Endowment Conversion Privilege 
Endowment Annuity at 65 Educational Fund Agreement 
Liberty Bond Policy Salary Continuance Agreement 
Retirement Annuity Free Health Examinations 
New Survivorship Annuity Special Training for Agents 











PROTECTION 
THAT 
PROTECTS 


INSURANCE 
THAT 
INSURES 








GROWTH IN A DECADE 
1920 1910 Increase 
Outstanding Insurance Dec. 31st. $2,656,524,071  $1,347,158,692 $1,309,366,279 
New Insurance................. 529,559,921 107,905,091 421,594,830 
Assets Dec. 318t............... 627,141,737 492,197,585 134,044,152 
Liabilities Dec. 31st............ 539,140,705 499,538,600 129,602,195 
Premium Income........ ibm aaa 059354787 53,160,164 42,194,623 
TOU TR 8 6 132,156,942 76,289,493 55,867,449 
Payments to Policyholders...... 72,683,550 53,119,670 19,563,880 
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“UNDERWRITERS SOLVE - 


AIINSURANCE PROBLEMS 


WHICH COME UP EVERY DAY 
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Tell THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER How To Fit The 





‘Proper Insurance To The Prospect’s 








Not every case on which the agent is engaged is different, but 
many of them are. It is because of this very variety of conditions in 
the prospect’s economic and domestic environment that the agent's 
work is so fascinating and stamps it as a profession. The Eastern 
Underwriter has asked a number of companies to furnish it with 
examples of interesting types of problems which confront the agent 
on his rounds and these problems in turn have been submitted to 
experts in the business who have been asked to answer them. The 
experts have graciously done so. The companies regarded this prob- 
jem-and-answer proposition as a valuable exercise in salesmanship, 
and The Eastern Underwriter is under particular obligations to them, 
especially the Berkshire Life, for furnishing a large number of prob- 


lems, which with answers follow: 


Problem No. 1 


Mr. Gibson and Mr. Thomas have 
bought a business building and gone into 
the Furniture business. They have placed 
a mortgage of $10,000 on their building, 
and have invested about $25,000 in stock 
and fixtures. They have personal and 
business life insurance, but have not made 
definite provision for the retirement of 
the mortgage on their property. The 
mortgage is renewable and may run in- 
definitely. They want, however, to ar- 
range a program to retire it at the end of 
2 years, or earlier, or in case of the 
death of one of them, to retire it imme- 
diately. 

Answer furnished through courtesy of 
William H. Kingsley, vice-president of 
the Penn Mutual Life, who submitted the 
problem to Frederick Anne, a successful 
member of the agency force of that com- 
pany in Philadelphia, whose reply is given 
herewith: 

First: Partners take a Joint Twenty- 
Year Endowment for $10,000. This pol- 
icy would immediately liquidate the mort- 
gage in the event of the death of either, 
or should both survive until the end of 
the twenty-year period, the Maturity 
Value of the policy would accomplish the 
same thing. 

Second: Partners take out a Joint Or- 
dinary Life and create a Sinking Fund to 
retire mortgage. 





Problem No. 2 


A man 40 years of age—married, has 
I child 8 years old. Has an income of 
$4000 a year. Has $10,000 insurance, 
Ordinary Life which he bought at the age 
of 9. He realizes the need for more 
permanent protection, but (wants to be 
able to take things easy when he reaches 
55. He doesn’t want to obligate himself 
for more insurance than he carries at 
present, after that time, but can invest 

@ year for additional insurance. 

Furnished through courtesy of William 

» Kingsley, vice-president of the Penn 
Mutual Life, who submitted the problem 
10 Thomas M. Scott, a successful member 
, ney force of that company in 

elphia. 


The answer to Problem No. 2 depends 
somewhat on whether the 8-year old child 
$a boy or a girl, although the Problem 
+S Dut, Seems to indicate only one answer, 


even though this answer is more applica- 
ble and would be better if the child were 
a boy than if it were a girl. 

If the man wishes permanent insurance, 
he ought to take a policy on the Ordinary 
Life plan to be payable to his widow as a 
monthly income as long as she lives, with 
his child the contingent beneficiary for 
the 20 years’ instalments certain, for as 
much as his $250 a year investment would 
purchase, 

At age 55 he can stop paying the pre- 
miums and either take extended insur- 
ance for the full amount, which would 
run for approximately 13 years, or take 
a paid-up policy for a _ proportionate 
amount. At that time the child would 
be 23, and if a boy, should be well able 
to take care of himself financially and 
also help out his mother if needed, or if 
a girl, she also would no doubt be able 
to make her way economically. 





Problem No. 3 


Dr. Jones is 40 years of age. He isa 
prominent physician with an income of 
$25,000 to $30,000 a year. Has accumu- 
lated considerable property. Owns real 
estate valued at about $30,000. Has $10,- 
000 invested in Liberty Bonds and about 
$15,000 in various stocks—some of ques- 
tionable value. He has two sons and one 
daughter, all of whom he will send to 
college. His wife who is 2 years his 
junior inherited about $25,000. Dr. Jones 
believes he will be able to maintain his 
practice and present income for the next 
12 or 15 years, tf he lives, after which his 
practice and income from his work will 
probably decline. He desires to make 
provision for the continuance of a part 
of his present income to himself, after 
his practice declines, and to his wife as 
long as she shall live. 


Answer furnished by Preble Tucker, 
statistician, Charles B. Knight general 
eqeneds Union-Central Life, New York 

aty. 

It is apparent that Dr. Jones’ income 
is derived mainly from his practice. As- 
suming that this income amounts to 
$30,000, and assuming that the return 
from his investment will not exceed 
$3,000, it is apparent that if he is able to 
maintain his practice and the income 
therefrom for the next fifteen years, the 
value of his earning anny for the next 
fifteen years is a measure for figuring out 
the insurance he should carry. On this 
basis I figure out the value of his earnin 
capacity to be $27,000 per year, to whi 
his family is entitled to at one-third, 
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or $0,000. This with the income of his 
investments, assuming that they remain 
intact on his death, and still earn three 
thousand dollars a year, makes an income 
of $12,000, which his family should cer- 
tainly have. 


If Dr. Jones survives fifty-five he fig- 
ures that the income from his practice 
will be reduced. I therefore would sug- 
gest two policies for $100,000 each. One 
on the fifteen-year endowment plan pay- 
able under the continuous instalment op- 
tion, ten years certain, at the maturity 
of the endowment period, and if he should 
die prior to the maturing of the endow- 
ment period, the proceeds should be made 
payable under the trust settlement option 
of the policy, that is, proceeds retained 
by the company and the interest earned 
thereon paid to his wife during her life- 
time and until the youngest child reaches 
age twenty-one, same income to his chil- 
dren; when the principal amount may be 
distributed among said children, if he so 
desires, or may be paid in instalments to 
the daughters and principal sum paid to 
the son; the other policy for $100,000 
should be on the 15-Payment Life Plan 
made payable to the wife and children 
under the same option as above. 

The average annual cost, allowing for 
reduction of premium by annual divi- 
dends, of these two policies should be 
about $9,500 a year for fifteen years, or 
less than one-third of the Doctor’s income. 
If the Doctor reaches age 55 and keeps 
these two policies, he will have paid out 
in the fifteen years $142,500. Should he 
die any time prior to age fifty-five the 
$200,000 will go to his wife and children 
according to the income settlements de- 
scribed above. If he lives to age fifty-five 
and thereafter, the income to himself for 
life will be about $7,000 per annum, and 
there will be a paid up policy for $100,000 
drawing dividends which should: amount 
to about $1,100 per annum. 

Upon the Doctor’s death his family will 
get this $100,000. It must be borne in 
mind that the income payable under these 
policies to wife and children, will be free 
from income tax, and the income to him- 
self will also be free from the income 
tax until he shall have received in annual 
income $100,000 in the aggregate. 

Forty thousand dollars of this insurance 
will also be exempt from the inheritance 
tax under the present law. 





Problem No. 4 


The Ward Tool Company has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $100,000— 
$50,000 common and $50,000 preferred. 
They desire to establish a sinking fund 
for the retirement of the Preferred Stock 
within 20 years. Mr. Ward, president 
and general manager is 40 years of age. 

Answer furnished by D. G. C. Sinclair, 
manager Metropolitan Life, 11 East 24th 
Street. 

Mr. Ward is president and general 
manager of this company, consequently, 
he is the directing head, and in case of 
his removal by death the company would 
suffer a great loss. If his life is insured, 
at present, for $50,000, 20 Year Endow- 
ment Plan, the bonds could be disposed 
of immediately after his death. On the 
contrary, if he lives for this entire period 
and the 2nry Goyer nao or could ) age - 
plied toward the redemption of the bende. 





Problem No. 5 


A young lady school teacher—25 years 


of age, earning $1,200 a year, has a de- 
pendent mother. Can afford to invest in 
insurance about $10 a month. Wants to 
provide as much insurance as possible 
but fears her inability to pay premiums 
after about 50 years of age. 

Answer furnished by Julia C. Donnelly, 
Fidelity Mutual. 

I would advise this prospective appli- 
cant to buy an Income for Life policy 
with Disability maturing at age 60 for 
$5,000, which would require only a slight 
outlay above the $10 a month which she 
feels she could afford to pay. 

Under this policy the insured is pro- 
tected against total and permanent dis- 
ability. In the event of being unable to 
pay premiums after age 50 she can then 
take advantage of the ten-year automatic 
extension, which provides protection for 
her mother for the full face amount of 
the policy. 

If premiums cease at age 50 she has 
received protection for thirty-five years 
at a gross deposit, exclusive of dividends, 
of $3,000 and at 60 receives $3,570 or a 
net profit of $570. 





Problem No. 6 


The Jones’ have been married two 
years. He carries $5,000 insurance in 
favor of his wife. They have one little 
daughter. The wife of a close friend of 
theirs has recently died, and as they had 
very little money saved, and her last ill- 
ness used all that, the husband had to go 
considerably in debt to pay funeral ex- 
penses. How can insurance prevent a 
similar occurrence with the Jones family? 


Answer furnished by Leonora M. 
Cowick, manager, Woman's Dept., Mutual 
Life, New York City. 

Jones, being the wage-earner, is the one 
who should carry insurance. As he has 
only $5,000 insurance now, if he should 
die, and his widow should invest this 
amount at 6 per cent., the investment 
would yield her about 82 cents per day 
or $300 per year. 

This, of course, she would be unable 
to live upon, unless she secured employ- 
ment, difficult for her, as she has a small 
daughter to care for. Mr. Jones should 
carry as a minimum $20,000 on the Ordi- 
nary Life plan. If he became unable to 
work through physical or mental disa- 
bility, the $20,000 policy would immedi- 
ately pay him $200 per month for life; 
if he were disabled for life, his pay- 
ments would be waived by the Company, 
and the cash value of his policy would 
increase every year. He would also re- 
ceive his dividends in cash, once a year, 
or if he desired to leave them with the 
Company, = would purchase additional 
insurance. If he were killed by accident, 
his wife would receive $40,000; $20,000 
invested by Mrs. Jones at 6 per cent. 
would yield her an income of $3.28 per 
day, or $1,200 per year. On this amount 
she could support herself and daughter. 

If Mrs. * ngred became ill and died, Mr. 
Jones, if ; e had a $20,000 policy could 

trow, at age 35, approximate , at 
the end of the third year. This, of Conien 
would leave him in debt, but in borrow- 
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ing from his Company he feels sure that 
he will not be harassed by having a de- 
mand made for payment, as he has the 
privilege of paying back $10 at a time if 
he so desires. 


Answer furnished by Julia C. Donnelly, 
Fidelity Mutual Life. 


Had the wife of the friend of the 
Jones family carried a policy on her life 
instead of depositing money in a sav- 
ings bank, the same amount deposited 
with an insurance company would have 
insured enough principal to provide for 
the illness and burial expenses of the wife 
and left a considerable margin over, thus 
eliminating the necessary expenses in- 
curred, 





Problem No. 7 


A man who has been fairly successful 
in retail clothing business, now 40 years 
of age, has lost most of his savings in 
speculation. Has income from business 
of $10,000 a year, says he does not need 
additional Life Insurance as he already 
has $25,000 on Limited Payment Life 
plan. Would like to be able to save $t0,- 
000 in the next ten years. 

Answer by Julian S. Myrick, Ives & 
Myrick, Mutual Life, New York. 

If a married man, the present amount 
of insurance, $25,000, is very inadequate. 
He has proven his inability to save ; there- 
fore, life insurance affords the only 
means of systematically saving the ten 
thousand he desires to accumulate in the 
next ten years. This can be obtained by 
a Ten Year Endowment or any other of 
our life forms. 

To continue his family in its present 
mode of living (if a married man) the 
amount: necessary to carry would be 
$113,024. As he now has $25,000 of life 
insurance, the balance, or $88,000, is the 
amount his insurance should be increased 
by. The maximum amount of insurance 
is taken in this case, as we are unable to 
ascertain the amount of income that 
would continue from business. 

Amount of income which is to con- 
tinue from business after death must be 
determined by the amount of capital in- 
vested in that business, The interest from 
business is reduced to 70 per cent. (This 
margin for depreciation is much less than 
Statistics justify.) 


Problem No. 8 


A man 40 years of age with an income 
of $5,000 a year has just inherited $10,- 
000. Has a wife and 2 children, no Life 
Insurance. Appreciates'his need for in- 
surance but fears inability to meet pre- 
miums later in life. Doesn't like to be 
bothered with bills being received each 
year. 

Answer furnished by Julian S. Myrick, 
of Ives & Myrick, Mutual Life, New 
York. 

There is no alternative for this man 
with a wife and two children. Has no 
insurance; yet believes in the necessity of 
carrying same. His fear of having to pay 
premiums in future years should be dis- 
missed, as now is the time for him to pro- 
vide for old age while he is able to do so. 
Part of his income together with interest 
from the amount inherited, $10,000 in- 
vested would pay for the required amount. 
This should be in order to continue his 
family in their present mode of living, 
$49,448. The Ordinary Life Form in this 
case 1s suggested. 

RATES PER $1,000—AGE 40 
10-year Endowment 
Prem. $106.30 
11.19 Ist div. 





$05.11 Ist yr. net cost 
Ordinary Life 
Prem, $33.01 
5.44 Ist div. 





$27.57 Ist yr. net cost 


Problem No. 9 


A man has $10,000 of good bonds and 
. $10,000 of Life Insurance on which he is 
paying premiums. He has considerable 
income and desires to leave $10,000 to a 
hospital. Should he leave the Life Insur- 
ance or the Bonds, and why? 





Answer furnished by C. A. Foehl, man- 
ager of The Prudential, New York City. 

In answer to problem 9, I should rec- 
ommend that the $10,000 of life insurance 
be made payable to the hospital, instead 
of giving it the bonds, for the reason 
that the amount he wants to provide for 
the hospital can be created for a very 
small premium, while if he gives it the 
bonds this will mean decreasing his es- 
tate, at his death, of the entire amount 
of the bonds. 


Answer furnished by D. G. C. Sinclair, 
manager, Metropolitan Life, Branch 11 E. 
24th St. 

It would be more profitable for the 
man to bequeath the life insurance for 
the benefit of the Hospital, as this would 
be cash money, and could be utilized by 
the institute in an advantageous way. The 
bonds, if sold, might have to be sacri- 
ficed if they are not on the active list 
of bonds traded in. 


Problem No. 10 

A young man 22 years of age—out of 
college one year and now working as 
Assistant Chemist in a steel mill, has no 
dependents, parents well to do, but not 
wealthy, has not been able to save any- 
thing since leaving college, although his 
salary has been sufficient for him to save 
at least $25 a month. Appreciates the 
value of insurance for those who have 
dependents, but cannot see his own need 
of it. Admits he has saved nothing dur- 
ing the past year. 

Answer furnished by C. A. Foehl, man- 
ager of The Prudential, New York City. 

This young man should by all means 
take life insurance for three reasons: 
first, a compulsory and systematic sav- 
ing; second, the younger he takes life 
insurance, the lower the premium; third, 
he has no guarantee that he can get in- 
surance later on when he may feel the 
need of it by having some one dependent 
upon him. While he may not feel the 
need of insurance at the present time on 
account of not having any one dependent 
upon him, he should take it for the bene- 
fit of his parents to repay them in a 
measure for what they have done for 
him; and, at the same time, guarantee 
himself a decent funeral at his death and 
avoid the possibility of his parents bear- 
ing this expense. 


Problem No. 11 


A lady, age 35—unmarried, employed 
as Librarian—has no dependents. Earns 
$1,500 a year. Lives with a married sis- 
ter, who has one daughter 8 years old. 
Has no insurance, but has been setting 
aside $15 a month in an attempt to “carry 
her own insurance.” Lost $1,000 last 
vear which has been saved in this man- 
ner, in McKeesport Gas, Wants to be 
able to retire at from 60 to 65 years of 
age, but in event of her prior death, wants 
her savings to go to her niece. 

Answer furnished by one of the leading 
ae insurance general agents in New York 

ity. 

Problems 11 and 12 are difficult to an- 
swer for the reason that among agents 
there will be a difference of opinion. 
However, I took pleasure in submitting 
the problems to our agents at one of our 
conferences and a great majority of them 
answered in favor of 25 or 30 Year En- 
dowment for No. 11 and a 10 Payment 
Life for No. 12. In regard to No. 12 
most of the agents thought it would be 
necessary to ask the business man for 
some more information before making a 
positive recommendation. 


Problem No. 12 


A man 45 years old—married, has 2 
sons, ages 18 and 20, has income of $10,- 
000 a year, sons now in college. Has a 
miscellaneous assortment of insurance, 
mostly 20 Payment, totaling $15,000. Has 
determined to retire from active business 
at age 55. Wowld like to increase his in- 
surance estate to $25,000 but has decided 
not to take any more, as he does not want 
to increase his fixed expenses after the 
time he has planned to retire. Could in- 
vest $750 to $800 a year for the next ten 
years. 








Answer furnished by Lawrence Priddy, 
New York Life, New York. 


The question does not state how long 
the $15,000 insurance he now has been 
in force, but that is not material be- 
cause the assumption is that irrespective 
of that he can now afford to lay aside 
approximately $800 a year for the next 
ten years. I should advise that he buy 
$10,000 ten-payment life with double in- 
demnity and waiver of premium. 


Problem No. 13 


A lady now 30 years of age, employed 
as secretary for a prominent attorney, 
earns about $2,400 a year. Has no de- 
pendents. Wishes to save during the 
next ten years, a sum sufficient to take 
care of her after reaching age 50 or 55. 

Answer furnished by Alexander T. 
Maclean, assistant actuary, Massachusetts 
Mutual Life. 

The trouble with all such questions is 
that they leave out of account the back- 
ground of the case. When you are sell- 
ing an individual life insurance you are 
dealing with a particular type. You meet 
the man or the woman face to face. You 
can very soon tell, some at least, of their 
characteristics; and, although we all ought 
to sell what is best for the prospect, we 
are often forced to sell what the prospect 
wants. Further, the ideal amount of in- 
surance protection that any one should 
carry seems too large to the average 
man and the cost apparently prohibitive, 
so that to put up ideal answers to any 
problem is to put up answers that are 
outside of the range of a practical sale. 

Keeping these limitations in view, the 
following are some thoughts that have 
occurred to me in connection with the 
problem submitted. 

Problem No. 13. Offhand, I would 
suggest that this lady has some job on 
her hands to provide for all of her fu- 
ture lifetime after 50 or 55, having only a 
total salary of $2,400 a year and desiring 
to pay for that old age protection within 
such a limited period as ten years. Theo- 
retically, the plan most applicable to this 
lady’s circumstances would be a limited 
payment deferred annuity and a ten pay- 
ment deferred annuity for $100 a month 
commencing at 50 would cost her approx- 
imately $1,350 (jess dividends in future 
years). This amount would average from 
one-third to one-half of her income, and 
I doubt very much that you could sell 
her such a contract. 

Therefore, I suggest that she be sold 
as large an annuity as she can provide 
with her savings. She can afford to put 
all of her savings into this contract be- 
cause if she needs the money she can 
borrow it or cash in the contract; and 
there is no better way, in my opinion, 
for a woman to provide for her old age 
than by means of the deferred annuity. 
She has avoided all the problems of in- 
vestment and reinvestment. The income 
would be tax exempt, for a considerable 
time at least, and she would know defi- 
nitely what her income was, A ten pay- 
ment deferred annuity commencing at 55 
would cost this lady about $1,000 a year. 
I would, therefore, get her to defer the 
income age as late as possible, and, as 
previously stated, get her to buy as much 
income as her savings would provide. The 
most important thing to such a person is 
security of income and freedom from 
worry. The yield on this contract would 
be sufficiently good to compare with any 
standard investment and would have the 
very material advantages just referred to. 





Answer furnished by Lawrence Priddy. 

I will assume that this woman is will- 
ing to save $400 to $500 per annum and 
with this she can purchase $5,000 ten- 
ear endowment. I should advise that she 
uy a ten-payment twenty-year endow- 
ment with double indemnity and waiver 
of premium. 


Problem No. 14 


An accountant, about 37 years old has 
an income of $6,000 a year. Has a fam- 
ily consisting of wife, 2 daughters and 
one son. Says it would require at least 
$150 a month for them to live, if he were 

one. Has some Life Insurance about 

500, and has not taken more because 





a, 
he fears to leave his wife the task of j 
vesting and looking after a larg. edtteed 
of capital. Believes he could inne 
$1,400 ot $1,500 a year in a propositiy 
to provide the income he desires foy ha 
family. ’ 

Answer furnished by Lawrence Priddy 

The prospect here states that his family 
“would require at least $150 a month fo 
them to live.” The assumption js that 
he would like to provide them with a 
income as large as he could purchase for 
$1,400 to $1,500 per annum. Since two 
of his children are daughters, | believe 
this is what he should do: 

The applicant should buy $50,000 Ordj. 
nary Life with double indemnity any 
waiver of premium, Instead of Payin 
the proceeds of the policy in a lump a 
in case of his death, the policy shoyij 
be payable in installments. The instaj, 
ment income should not exceed 6% per 
annum on the face of the policy. Better 
still, he should attach to the policy , 
trust certificate holding the proceeds of 
the policy in trust and that trust certig. 
cate should provide an income of $30 
per year, paid in monthly installments oj 
$250, which is just 6% on the [ace of th 
policy—payable to the wife so long x 
she lives and reverting to the children 
$100 each, or to their survivors after th 
death of the wife. 

The particular object in providing thy 
the annual income shall not excced $3, 
per annum is to escape a Federal tax oy 
this income. Under a Treasury ruling, 
if the income does not exceed 6% of the 
face of the policy, it is not taxable x 
income, See Ruling 10-20-778, 0.995. 


Answer furnished by Alexander 7 
Maclean, assistant actuary, Massachusetts 
Mutual Life. 

Problem No. 14. The statement of this 
problem misses out some very important 
things which any life insurance man 
would have to know before he attempted 
to sell life insurance. The ages of the 
children are not given. The prospects 
of the husband are not given as to 
whether he is liable to earn considerably 
more in the next few years or whether 
he has more or less reached his maxi 
mum, If he has still to educate his 
family, then on his present salary he has 
not very much margin to buy life insur 
ance and his life insurance problem is 
limited to that extent. 

I showed this problem to one of my 
assistants and the following is a copy of 
his reply: 

“This man certainly needs to take out 
considerably more insurance and, in add: 
tion, should commence to lay up a fund 
for his old age. The suggestion here i 
that he take out $20,000 of whole life in- 
surance together with $20,000 of insur 
ance with income at age 65. The pre 
mium for the first would be $613.60 anl 
for the second $859.60, a total outlay o 
$1,473.20, subject to reduction by div 
dends from the end of the first yeat 
The premium for the waiver of premium 
and annuity, in the event of disabilily 
before age 65, is included in the abot 
amount. . 

Considering the matter from the 
sured’s standpoint first, upon attaining 
age 65, he is guaranteed $200 a monll 
for 120 months and as long thereafter a 
he should live. In addition to this, 
will draw additional income in the fom 
of dividends from excess interest eam 
ings. He also has his $20,000 whole lif 
policy upon which the premiums will hav 
been very considerably reduced by di 
dends and which will probably not prov 
very burdensome to him. Of course, (i 
ditions may have changed and he ® 
desire to surrender the whole life ins! 
ance or to combine the settlement und 
the two policies under some option ! 

rovide for himself and his wife. Shot 
. become totally and permanently 4 
abled at any time before age 65, he wo 
receive an income of $250 2 month ut! 
age 65, when the income policy W% 
become effective. While after age 6%! 
would receive $260 a month on acct! 
of disability under the whole life pow 
plus $200 a month in accordance wilh! 
terms of the income contract, 
total of $400 a month after age 65. 

Looking now to the welfare af 
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wife, we find that if the husband should 
die before age 65, his $40,000 insurance 
would, if applied under Option D on the 
resent basis, provide over $150, a month 
during her lifetime, leaving $40,000 pay- 
able to the children upon her death. 
Should the insured die after age 65, the 
wife, if living, would be well up in years 
and it would not probably be necessary 
make provision for her for a very 


of gth of time. The $20,000 whole 


at len . 
Oe. insurance would, if applied under 
Option A, give her an income of ee 
month for over thirteen years. In a 4 
tion, she would receive the commute 
yalue of any payments necessary to com- 
plete 120 under the income policy. 


I confess I think it is a pretty ambitious 
rogram, under the circumstances, but it 
coy suggest something more practical to 
the man in the field. 


Problem No. 15 


Vr. and Mrs. Smith are age 35 and 30 
respectii ely. He is a farmer and his net 
come is about $1,800 a year. They have 
He carries $3,000 Life Insur- 


ildren. ,’ 
op » 20 Payment plan. Mrs. Smitk 
believes very strongly in msurance, and 
thinks some should be carried on her life. 
Also would like her husband to carry 
more. lhey can afford to invest in in- 
surance only about $100 more than they 
are investing now. They want imsurance 


that will be paid up in about 20 years. 

Answer furnished by Clayton H. Hun- 
sicker, manager Fidelity Mutual Life, 
Philadelphia. 

would strongly discourage any insur- 

oe on the life of the wife, but if it 
were insisted upon, I would suggest for 
her a $500 Twenty Year Endowment pol- 
icy, payable in event of her death to the 
children. For the husband, I would sug- 
gest a Twenty Payment Life policy with 
disability benefits and the continuous in- 
stalment plan, paying in event of his 
death a nominal income to his wife for 
io years sure, and as long thereafter as 
she may live. 


Answer furnished by Harold Peirce, 
agent New York Life, Philadelphia. 

Problem 15. Mr. Smith is the only one 
who should carry insurance for the rea- 
son that if he should die Mrs. Smith 
would have hard work in getting along 
without Mr. Smith’s present income. It 
is not necessary for Mrs. Smith to carry 
insurance, because while she certainly is 
a great help to Mr. Smith in taking care 
of his house and his children, yet he 
could get along better without insurance 
on Mrs. Smith than Mrs. Smith could 
without insurance on her husband’s life. 
Feeling as they do, I believe the best 
insurance to advise Mr. Smith to take 
would be a 20 Payment Life, the same 
as he is now carrying. 


Problem No. 16 


Mr. Brown is 36 years of age—married, 
has 3 children. Has been very successful 
in Automobile business, and has recent'y 
made considerable money in the coal and 
coke business. Has $40,000 business Life 
Insurance, Ordinary Life Plan, a Life 
Income Policy for his wife for $200 a 
month and Educational Endowment Poli- 
cies for each of his children. Sees no 
need for more life insurance. Plans to 
retire absolutely from business at 55 
years. Wants to invest in something 
which will guarantee him $250 a month 
from he time he reaches 55 years of age. 
Answer furnished by Clayton M. Hun- 
sicker, manager Fidelity Mutual Life, 
Philadelphia. 

My suggestion would be a Twenty Year 
Endowment Dual Income Bond policy, 
with Disability Benefits. It appears to 
me that this man does not carry enough 
msurance for his wife; $220 a month: to 
@ widow with three children is not 
enough. Under this Dual Income Bond 
plan, if the insured and his wife are both 
flving when he reaches age 55, the Com- 
oe will pay to him $250 a month as 
ong as he lives, and at his death this 
meome will revert to his wife as long as 
she lives, the Company guaranteeing to 





Pay $250 a month to both of them for 
10 years sure and as long as either of 


pen 


them lives. In event of his death prior 
to maturity of the policy, then the Com- 
pany will pay to his wife $250 a month 
for 10 years sure and as long thereafter 
as she may live. 

Should he become totally and presum- 
ably permanently disabled before maturi- 
ty of the contract, the Company will pay 
all future premiums for him, pay him 
the dividends on these premiums, and in 
addition pay him the $250 a month, with- 
out deduction from the maturity benefits 
of the policy, or the death benefits. 


Answer furnished by Harold Peirce, 
agent New York Life, Philadelphia. 

Problem No. 16. While in many ways 
it might be wise for Mr, Brown to carry 
insurance on an ordinary life plan in 
order to provide a larger return in case 
of his death, yet, as he has now a fair 
amount of insurance, it would seem to 
me better to accede to his desire and get 
for him a policy of insurance on the 
endowment plan, which at the age of 55 
or 56 would be converted into life in- 
stallments. 





Problem No. 17 


Two sisters, age 63 and 65, have $10,- 
000 which they want to invest in such a 
way that it will produce a guaranteed 
income as long as either shall live. 

Answer furnished through courtesy of 
Edward A. Woods, who submitted prob- 
lem to William J. Cummins, of the Ed- 
ward A. Woods Company for reply. 

I would suggest that the parties buy 
Joint Survivorship Annuity for $10,co0. 
This would give them approximately 7% 
on the money as long as they live. 


Problem No. 18 


The father of a young man of 18 who 
has some free income of his own wishes 
to teach him habits of systematic thrift. 
The father is President of a large Sav- 
ings Bank and connected with many pros- 
perous financial enterprises. What vari- 
ous institutions can the father use? 

Answer furnished through courtesy of 
Edward A. Woods, who submitted prob- 
lem to Benjamin F. Davis, of the Edward 
A. Woods Company, for reply. 

Problem No. 18. If the father’s pri- 
mary object was to teach the son thrift, 
rather than large earnings on his invest- 
ments, obviously the thing for him to do 
would be to start his son on an insur- 
ance program. For speculation and in- 
vestment purposes he might secure him 
some stock in the organizations he was 
interested in. However, to give a son the 
idea and to help him create the habit of 
thrift, he could do no better than to have 
him purchase insurance, and make the 
payments himself from his free income. 
The kind, amount, etc., will depend upon 
other things. 


Problem No. 19 


A dentist 35 years of age earning $5,000 
a year from his practice, has a wife age 
31 and a daughter age 4, and has been 
wmpressed with the idea of monthly in- 
come for his family in the event of death. 
Has seen the lump sum insurance left 
by his brother-in-law to his sister, dissi- 
pated through speculation in stocks, and 
his sister obliged to return to her old 
position as secretary, in order to provide 
for herself and small son. Wants to 
guarantee to his family an income of at 
least $100 a month. Can invest about 
$600 a year in this form of insurance. 

Furnished through courtesy of Edward 
A. Woods, who submitted problem to F. 
R. Amthor, secretary of the Woods Per- 
sonnel Committee, for reply. 

Since this dentist can invest but $600 a 
year, approximately, in this form of in- 
surance, there remains to my mind but 
one solution, viz., that he purchase a $100 
a month Life Income Policy on the Ordi- 
nary Life Plan, with an annual premium 
of a little over $600, including premium 
for Disability and Double Indemnity Ac- 
cident. The dentist can carry this policy 
as long as there is need for his depend- 
ents, and in the event of the prior death 
of his wife and daughter, he can take 
the cash value of the policy for an old 

age income for himself. 











Problem No. 20 


Mr. Price has a good income about 
$3,500 a year but says he doesn’t know 
where his money goes, and he always 
seems to be short of money and has diffi- 
culty in meeting his bills. 


Problem No. 21 


Mr. Conrad doesn’t know just where 
he does stand financially and doesn't 
know whether he is better off this year 
than he was last. Believes he is making 
money but doesn’t know what he is worth. 


Answer furnished by Wilson Williams, 
general agent New England Mutual Life, 
New Orleans. 


I would advocate long term endowment 
in answering both problems, suggesting 
the budget system for the Price case, and 
emphasizing to both the status of average 
man at age 65. Service to a client should 
extend further than a present provision 
for dependents. After the need for fami- 
ly protection is passed the insured under 
an endowment contract has a sight draft 
for money which assures his own com- 
fort in late life, when the big majority 
be dependent. 


Problem No. 22 


John Smith is a lawyer forty years of 
age and with an annual income of $6,000. 
He belongs to a golf club and a musical 
organization and lives about as well as a 
man of that income can. He has a wife 
and two boys. One boy is six years old 
and the other eight. He has already made 
satisfactory provision for his wife, but 
none for the boys. Should he die his 
wife would have to share with the chil- 
dren, and they would probably be unable 
to get a college education. 

Answer furnished by one of the lead- 
ing life insurance companies in America. 

How can life insurance guarantee an 
education to these boys? Ten thousand 
dollars’ worth of ten year endowment in- 
surance will do it if placed with an insur- 
ance company permitted by its charter to 
act as trustee for beneficiaries. The poli- 
cies can be drawn with a trust agreement 
that will begin paying these boys a month- 
ly allowance as soon as they attain col- 
lege age, and continue it until they have 
completed college. If the policy is not 
in a company whose charter permits it 
to act as trustee the policy can be made 
payable to a Trust Company as trustee 
and an agreement be made with that com- 
pany to pay out the insurance. The Trust 
Company will not guarantee that the 
money will be invested to pay a certain 
rate, but will administer the fund. The 
Insurance Company will guarantee a defi- 
nite rate of interest earning, and also ad- 
minister the fund. The Trust Company 
will make a charge for its service; the 
Insurance Company will not. The Trust 
Company may earn a larger rate of in- 
terest than the Insurance Company, and, 
if it does, the beneficiaries will profit 
thereby. The difference between actual 
earnings on the funds left with the Trust 
Company and the earnings guaranteed by 
the Insurance Company are what the ben- 
eficiaries will pay for their guarantee, 
and possibly supply enough money to meet 








the administration fee that the Trust 
Company will charge. 
Problem No. 23 + 
R. M. Smith, age thirty-five; wife, 


thirty; a son named John, ten; a aaughter 
named Mary, six; position averaging 
about $3,600 a year for, the past eight 
years; recently been made sales manager 
of his concern at a salary of $7,500. He 
will be located in a city of about 50,000. 
Wife has had no business experience and 
is not in the best of health. He is a 
college graduate. Since his promotion he 
has purchased a home for $10,000, paying 
$2,500 in cash which represented prac- 
tically his entire savings, giving a mort- 
gage of $7,5co on the home. He is carry- 
ing $5,000 of insurance on the Twenty 
Payment Life’ Plan which he has carried 
for twelve years. 

Answer furnished by John A. Steven- 
son, Third Vice-president Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. 

1. To provide a sum sufficient to pay off 








the mortgage on the home. (This can be 
called his Mortgage Insurance.) 

2. To provide an income for his wife. 
(This can be called his Wife’s Inde- 
pendence Policy.) 

3. To provide an Annuity or Old Age 
Pension for him. (This can be called the 
Prospect’s Retirement Annuity.) 

4. To provide a fund to educate his 
daughter Mary. - (This can be called 
Mary’s Educational Policy.) 

5. To provide a fund to educate his son 
John. (This can be called John’s Educa- 
tional Policy.) 

6. To provide an income in case of To- 
tal or Permanent Disability. 

7. A Clean-Up Fund to wipe all out- 
standing obligations at his death. 

8. If the prospect can afford it, a per- 
manent income should be provided for 
his daughter. 

The Plan 

1. His present insurance, $5,000 on the 
Twenty Payment Life Plan should be set 
aside with an additional $2,500 of insur- 
ance for the payment of the mortgage on 
the home. A total of $7,500 of insurance 
would then be set aside for this purpose. 

2. If possible the prospect should take a 
$100 Monthly Income Policy for his wife. 
The Commuted Value of this would be 
$18,000, 

If this is prohibitive he should take at 
least $50 a month Income Policy. It is 
suggested that this be taken on the Thirty 
Year Endowment Plan so that if he is 
living at the time of the maturity, it will 
have not only have served as an income 
protection for his wife but an old age 
protection for himself. This policy should 
be written with the Total and Permanent 
Disability Clause added. 

3. From $2,000 to $4,000 of insurance 
should be taken out for the daughter 
Mary’s college education. The daughter 
should have at least $4,000, or $1,000 fo- 
each college year. 

4. From $2,000 to $4,000 should be set 
aside for the son John’s college education. 

5. Since the $5,000 Twenty Payment 
Life Policy was not written with the To- 
tal and Permanent Disability Clause in- 
cluded nor could it be included, all the 
other insurance should be written with 
the Total and Disability Clause. This 
will provide for an income in case of -his 
own permanent disability. 

6. It is suggested that $2,000 be taken 
out for a Re-adjustment Fund or Clean- 
up Policy so that the husband’s illness 
and burial expenses could be met. The 
wife could then start her administration 
without any outstanding debts. She could 
plan her expenditures accordingly. 
Summary of Insurance Program Based 

Upon Prospects Needs 

Mr. Smith had $5,000 of insurance on 
the Twenty Payment Life Plan which 
he has carried for twelve years, 

It is proposed that $2,500 insurance Or- 
dinary Life Plan be added to his $5,000; 
both to be set aside then as his mortgage 
fund to pay off the mortgage on the home. 

A $50 a month Income Policy on the 
30 Year Endowment Plan to be used as 
his wife’s Independence Policy and his 
Old Age Annuity or Pension. 

His Daughter’s Educational Policy 
$4,000 Ordinary Life Plan with Educa- 
tional Fund Agreement. 

His Son’s Educational Policy $4,000 
Ordinary Life Plan. 

All the additional insurance to have the 
Total and Permanent Disability Clause 
included, 

This gives him a program of $21,5co 
plus his $5,000 policy, which he is already 
carrying, making a total of $26,500. 

This recommendation should be includ- 
ed with the program: If it is possible 
for him to increase his Wife’s Monthly 
Income Policy to $100, it should be done. 
If he is able to do that and in addition 
carry a $25 a month income for his 
daughter, his program will be quite satis- 
factory. 





Problem No. 24 
An implement dealer living in a city 
having 12,000 population located in an 
agricultural section. He has an income 
of $8,500 per annum. He has a wife, one 
son and two daughters. Son is to attend 
Agricultural College and is to take up 
(Continued on page 28) 
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TOWERS OF INTEREST 


Home of The 
() R UNION CENTRAL LIFE INS. CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
We believe in the life insurance 
business, our company and its 
administration. 




















= Home of The 
Cc. B. KNIGHT, General Agency 
New York City 























We believe in a standard con- 
tract for all agents, large or 
small. 











We believe in holding agents by 
the ties of satisfaction and 
confidence. 








We believe in boosting instead of 
knocking competing companies and 
competing agents. 


We believe that rebating and twisting 
are vicious habits that will demoral- 
ize an agent or agency. 


We believe in constructive, not destruc- 
tive, underwriting and in the obsery- 
ance of a code of ethics tending to 
uplift the business. 


SERVICE SPELLS SUCCESS 


We believe that no commission should 
be paid to any person not devoting 
his entire time to the insurance 
business. 


1913 1920 
$1,944,600 Paid For $20,078,491 
$15,000,000 In Force $85,969,153 
First Six Months 1921 


$12,006,769 


C. B. KNIGHT, General Manager 


Metropolitan Agency 


Union Central Life Insurance Company 
Woolworth Building, New York City 
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No one is in a better position to tell 
of the pitfalls which come to the in- 
yestor than are the great trust compa- 
nies and banks of America. To them 
come the real -human interest stories 
from the lips of clients and other call- 
ers. So The Eastern Underwriter has 
asked a number of representative trust 
companies to tell it some of these ac- 
tual happenings, which they have grac- 
iously done. 

From William T. Perkerson, vice- 
president and trust officer of the Fourth 
National Bank of Atlanta, come four 
of these cases, which are presented 
herewith: 






No. 1 

In a middle Georgia town, some fifty 
miles from this city, a very wealthy 
father died leaving as his executor his 
eldest son. The heirs were a widow, 
two sons and two daughters. The es- 
tate was to be held intact pending the 
life of the widow. This good woman 
died about six months ago and the eld- 
est son is on a trip to California. The 
estate, valued at several hundred thou- 
sand dollars, has disappeared, and, al- 
though they have plenty of evidence to 
prosecute, they are unable to do so for 









the reason they cannot afford to tarnish 
the name, and for the further reason 
that the only satisfaction that they 
could possibly get would be to put this 
brother in the penitentiary. This fam- 
ily, which has lived in splendid cir- 
cumstances in the past, is now living 
in reduced circumstances and, in fact, 
the boys of one of the defaulter’s sis- 
ters have had to leave school and go to 


work, 
No. 2. 

A widow, of this city receiving $7,500 
from a suit filed for the death of her 
husband in a railroad accident, was in- 
duced to invest $5,000 of the amount in 
a cotton venture, said to be the pur- 
chase of spot cotton. A Methodist min- 
ister, who thought better of speculating 
than he did of his calling, was the 
moving spirit. He has returned to the 
ministry and she has returned to the 
counter, 

No. 3. 


A widow in North Georgia recently 

was awarded a verdict against the rail- 

road of $2,000. Two days later a stock 

salesman from an oil concern relieved 

her of further trouble in the handling 

4 o fund. She has in hand the cer- 
es, 


No. 4. 
A number of years ago a bank presi- 
dent of this city died leaving an estate 
stimated to be worth about $200,000. 
He left two children, a boy and a girl. 
le boy decided to become a (profes- 
man. He was induced by real 
e speculators to increase his 
talth by taking through them certain 
investments. All that he has left at 
lis time in his profession. 
His sister, having placed hers in the 
minds of worthy trustees, is enjoying 
hice living income out of her portion. 
Seen by Hibernia Bank & Trust 
Company 

From A. P. Howard, vice-president of 
t@ Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, 

Orleans, writes to The Eastern Un- 
r that experience indicates that 
hot only the widow with money 
» Suffers, but frequently the young 































ett, Woman, and not infrequently a 














onal man, viz: doctor, lawyer, 
etc. Mr. Howard confines his 








human interest stories to widows, which 
are actual cases which have come under 
his review. He says that in a general 
way these cases fall under two classes. 
1. Those who know nothing and find it 
out too late. 2. Those who have 
learned enough to realize the responsi- 
bilities of money. 
His stories follow: 


Married a Doctor of High Reputation 
When Eighteen 

Miss B. married a doctor when she 
was eighteen years old. Her husband 
became a specialist of high reputation 
throughout the South, and of consid- 
erable reputation among the medical 
profession of the United States, His 
earning capacity increased proportion- 
ately, and so did his family, for at his 
death he left five minor children. The 
laws of descent in this State afford 
every possible protection to the widow 
and children, but unfortunately, at that 
time, trusteeships made prior to death 
were prohibited for all practical pur- 
poses. 

The estate was settled by an attor- 
ney of high standing, and in due course 
of time the property of the deceased, 
together with cash payments from in- 
surance companies was turned over to 
the heirs, in accordance with law. 


Like many professional men, the doc- 
tor invested his surplus earnings in 
things that required close attention and 
business ability. Inevitably the pro- 
ceeds of the estate suffered from lack 
of attention, friendly advice picked up 
here and there, and carelessness. It 
was too late when experienced advisers 
were called upon to straighten out the 
affairs, although it is a credit to the 
widow to point out that after several 
years of inexperience she had learned 
enough to finally consult persons whose 
business it is to give expert advice. 

It would appear that sooner or later 
the widow learns enough about money 
and investments properly to look after 
her own affairs, with occasional advice 
and judgment from the proper experi- 
enced persons, but unfortunately, this 
knowledge is too frequently learned 
when the larger part of the Estate has 
been materially reduced in value or be- 
come depreciated beyond repair. 


Widow of Insurance Man 


Miss 8. was married when she was 
about 30 years of age. She was the 
daughter of a cotton broker, who had 
withstood many hard knocks in his field 
of endeavor. Her husband was in the 
insurance business and was quite famil- 
iar with the many tragedies that occur 
after death. 


A rather trying time was experienced 
during the first few years of married 
life, in which two children were born. 
The struggle to become successful re- 
flected credit upon the ability, perse- 
verance, efficiency and stamina of both 
husband and wife. Ultimately success 
was attained, and at the untimely death 
of the husband there was sufficient 
property to maintain the wife and chil- 
dren without calling upon the rather 
hard pressed father. As a matter of 
fact, it always seemed that the experi- 
ence of the father in his business, and 
the fight for success made by the hus- 
band was ever present in the mind of 
the widow. Frequent discussion of 
family affairs had made her familiar 
with business principles and given her 
a keen insight into the calamities that 
may overtake any one with surplus 
property. 

After the courts had finished with 
the legal details of closing the estate, 


the widow’s first thought was to obtain 
the best advice, not from friends in 
whom she had confidence, but from 
strangers whose business it was to give 
good advice or suffer the loss of a repu- 
tation that was profitable. The “nest 
egg” was carefully handled, and it is 
safe to say that the vicissitudes of 
earlier days have permanently given 
place to a safeguarded income, which 
will carry the children through their 
courses in education, and give them the 
proper start in life. 


The lesson is easy to learn, provided 
the proper teacher is sought. 

From a St. Louis Trust Company 

Oliver B. Henry, an officer in the bond 
department of the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company, St. Louis, advises The 
Eastern Underwriter that the greatest 
losses to people seeking to invest their 
funds has been in the nature of new 
stock flotations. He calls attention to 
the activity in combating investment in 
unworthy stock flotations through the 
Better Business Bureau associated with 
the advertising interests of the coun- 
try. This bureau maintains offices in 
the principal cities and makes an inde- 
pendent investigation of any advertise- 
ment of new stock issue appearing in 
the public press and which on its face 
appears questionable. This information 
is passed to banks and investment 
houses and any individual is at liberty 
to consult them on any contemplated 
investment. 

In discussing instances of poor judg- 
ment in investments which have been 
seen by him he says: 


“A woman client of ours purchased 
a stock certificate of an oil and refining 
company on the representation of a 
chance acquaintance. After holding 
the stock for some months and receiv- 
ing no dividends she asked us to inves- 
tigate. Briefly our investigation dis- 
closed the following facts. 

“Letters addressed to the last known 
address of the corporation were unan- 
swered. A small amount of equipment 
was owned by the company and that 
was lying in fields in a dilapidated con- 
dition, A suit was filed to obtain pay- 
ment on a check for $51 which had 
been returned by the bank with nota- 
tion ‘insufficient funds’. The stock 
was worthless. 


Trading a Farm 

“In a second instance a client had 
received a proposition to trade his farm 
for $10,000 of bonds. These bonds were 
brought out in 1902 and carried the 
name of one of the large railroads 
still in existence. Other securities of 
the reorganized company are traded in 
on the New York Stock Exchange bear- 
ing the same name and rate of interest 
as the issue our client had been offered. 
These quotations were pointed out to 
him and he had every reason to believe 
that the proposition was a bonafide 
one. The bonds which he was consid- 
ering to accept were worthless.” 


As Seen by a Great New York Trust 
Company 

One of the greatest trust companies 
in the world, located in this city, fur- 
nishes The Bastern Underwriter with 
the following actual experiences: 

“Not long ago two women went into 
the main office of our Company within 
a few days of each other, each of whom 
had lost substantial sums to the same 
operator. Both of these women had 
inherited large estates consisting prin- 
cipally of life insurance, Neither of 
them was experienced in handling 


money. It so happened that they were 
both attracted by the circulars sent out 
by the same man purporting to come 
from an investment expert and ad- 
dressed especially to women. Im- 
pressed by the appearance of his office, 
they each entrusted the greater part 
of their funds to his care without mak- 
ing any investigations. 

“If the particular operator had at- 
tracted the patronage he expected, he 
probably would have continued in busi- 
ness. But he did not succeed in this. 
In addition, some of his investments 
turned out badly. He was not operating 
as a ‘trust company’ and was not, 
therefore, required by law to hold the 
accounts of his clients separate from 
each other. He began to merge ac- 
counts, paying interest to his clients 
out of his private funds. He could not 
make good his losses and finally ab- 
sconded with all available funds. The 
property which these women eventual- 
ly turned over to the trust company, 
having come to the conclusion that it 
was unsafe to ‘experiment’ in choosing 
financial advisers, was insignificant 
compared to the estate they might have 
enjoyed had their husbands named an 
experienced executor and trustee in 
their wills. 


“In another instance the trust officer 
opening a widow’s voluntary trust ac- 
count for our company found an item 
of $30,000 representing securities ‘held 
by Mr. So-and-So in Boston,’ Upon in- 
quiry the trust officer found that this 
item represented securities originally 
owned by her husband and held during 
his lifetime in the office of a friend in 
Boston. The friend had persuaded the 
widow to let him keep the securities. 
After a time she had written asking 
him to analyze them for her. He had 
replied suggesting certain exchanges 
which she approved. He finally suc- 
ceeded in getting permission from her 
to sell the securities and re-invest the 
proceeds as he saw fit. Although she 
had received no interest for some time, 
she had made no inquiries, supposing 
that everything. would turn out all 
right. 

“The trust officer found that the re- 
investments had not been successful. 
The Boston friend. however, had been 
given full authority to use his discre- 
tion by the widow, and the trust com- 
pany had no right to demand an ac- 
counting. The entire item, amounting 
to approximately $30,000, was lost. 


Plight of Average Woman Who Inherits 
Estate 


“The average woman who inherits 
an estate, and who has no executor and 
trustee appointed for her by her hus- 
band’s will is quite helpless. She does 
not know which way to turn or whom 
she is to call on for advice. She will 
in all probability entrust her affairs to 
the first man that appeals to her as 
being ‘a good business man.’ 

“A certain man died intestate, leav- 
ing a large estate. A lawyer who had 
a slight acquaintance with the widow 
and her daughter offered his services 
to ‘help them out.’ Had either woman 
been familiar with the business gossip 
of the town they would have known 
that his standing was far from good. 
As it was, they knew him in a social 
way, had met him at dances and bridge 
parties and felt that it would be ‘nice to 
deal with somebody you know.’ 

“The estate was liquidated success- 
fully, the accounting made and the 
lawyer discharged as administratcr. 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Frank H. McChesney, of C. H. Me- 
chesney & Son, general agents of the 
Berkshire Life, of Pittsfield, Mass., has 
had remarkable success in selling Edu- 
cational Endowment and his literature 
on the subject has won favor with 
Home Office officials and other general 
agents. The plan is simple to explain, 
logical in its appeal and fruitful in its 
results. It is not easy to sell if the 
agent is not thoroughly conversant with 
every detail, but if an agent be in- 
telligent there is no reason why he 


shouldn't master it. 

The plan was devised about four 
months ago when C. H. McChesney & 
gon selected a list of about two hun- 
dred names, most of whom were _al- 
ready policyholders on the books, but 
each one of whom the office knew to be 
the father of one or more children un- 
der ten years of age. To these men 
were sent a form letter, together with 
a return stamp envelope and return 
card. 

The Letter 

The letter ran as follows: 
Mr. John Doe 
Rochester, New York, 
Dear Sir: Have you ever thought 
how much better it would be to “un- 
derwrite” the education of your chil- 
dren?—Provide a Sinking Fund crea- 
ted by small annual deposits begin- 
ning now. 

The Berkshire Life’s Educational 
Policy is so written that it will ma- 
ture in four equal annual instalments 
—at the time when the boy will be 
of college age. 

Making the child’s education de- 
pendent on the father’s living is un- 
necessary. For the father to pay out 
the necessary college expenses all at 
once, without having previously made 
some kind of provision, is inconven- 
jent. 

Let us show you how to make cer- 
tain the college course for the boy, 
and the payment therefore easy for 
you. 

Cordially yours,. 
C.H. McChesney & Son, General Agents 
The Return Card 


This is the return card: 
C. H. McChesney & Son, 
General Agents, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: You may furnish addi- 
tional 


born on the...... er Oe. cc sabe «s,s 
18 My children’s present 
See OTe ... wc dee - 
Very truly yours, 

Mr. McChesney says that the general 
‘gency received between 15 and 20 per 
cent replies to this first letter, About 
9% per cent of the replies led to busi- 
ness and the prospects look good so 
far as the balance is concerned. 

Specimen Proposal 
, The proposal of the plan was made 
‘N Writing in every case. Specimen pro- 
posal follows: 


To John Doe—Aged 28, Rochester, 
New York. 
From F. H. McChesney, general 
‘sent Berkshire Life Insurance Co., 
ochester, N.. ¥: 
incobsideration of a Berkshire “Sink- 
g end and Pingu Agreement for the 
education of your child, age 3, 
invariably leads 
Ccnelusions: — wititergees oe 
First: That insofar as it is possi- 


me tet 





ble, one should avoid leaving the edu- 
cation of one’s children dependent 
upon the father living until they 
reach college age. 

All about us are instances of fine 
boys and girls who were deprived of 
their chance for attending college, 
solely because the father’s death or 
total disability occurred during the 
early years of the child’s life. 

The Insurance feature of the Sink- 
ing fund and Trust Agreement elim- 
inates the chance of your death pre- 
venting its education. 

Second: Even if you live and pros- 
per, would it be anything less than a 
ssevere financial strain to pay out 
within a period of four years the sum 
of $3,000 or more for educational pur- 
poses alone? 

This is the situation with which you 
are confronted exactly fifteen years 
from now. 


How the “Berkshire Education Policy” 
Provides for the Education Whether 
You Live or Not. 

When a Corporation has an outstand- 
ing indebtedness (notes, mortgage 
bonds, etc.) which matures at a known 
date, it creates what is known as a 
“Sinking Fund.” Equal annual deposits 
are made in_this fund of such an amount 
as will equal the indebtedness at its 
maturity. 

For the next fifteen years, or until 
your prior death, the Berkshire Life 
will receive your premium deposits as 
follows: 

Annually, $164.80 


or 
Semi-Annually, $84.05 


or 
Quarterly, $42.45 


And in return will furnish $2,500 in 
Participating Endowment Insurance on 
your life, maturing in such a manner 
as to furnish your child with $7590.00 
or more per year for four years, the 
first payment being made to the child 
when he or she reaches age eighteen. 

In the event of your death at anv 
time within the next fifteen years all 
premiums cease and Berkshire Life In- 
surance Company becomes Trustees for 
your son or daughter, paying him or 
her the income on $2,500 plus accumu- 
lated dividends until he or she reaches 
age eighteen when he or she receives 
one-fourth of the principal and accumu- 
lations, an additional one-fourth being 
paid as he or she attains age 19, 20 
and 21. 

One cannot doubt the convenience to 
you of above Sinking Fund method nor 
the efficiency with which the fund is 
administered to the child at precisely 
the time it is needed for the purpose 
intended. 

Also, you can feel that you have 
irereased vour total Insurance Estate 
$2.500 in the same transaction, by rea- 
son of the added Annual Income from 
the trust which would be paid direct 
to the child in case of your death dur- 
ing its early years. 





“Guaranteed” Education the Pull 


In most cases this proposal was taken 
to the prospect by the agent and in the 
majority of cases the application was 
written at that first interview. In other 
cases the written proposal was mailed 
(two or three days in advance of a call. 

The underlying psychology of the sne- 
cess of this plan, according to Mr. Mc- 
Chesney, is merely that instant re- 
sponse is met from every father of a 
child when it is suggested that the boy’s 
college education be guaranteed wheth- 
er or not the father himself had the 


_directors of the Company. 


benefit of a college education. This 
particular appeal is somewhat different 
from that used in the selling of the 
older forms of insurance and the ex- 
perience of the McChesney office has 
shown it to be a much stronger point 
of contact. 

The policy, of course, is placed on the 
life of the father and is an endowment 
for an odd number of years so that it 
will mature the year the child is eigh- 
teen years of age. If the father is alive 
the policy is made payable to the in- 
sured himself, either in a lump sum 
or in four annual instalments as he 
prefers. In case of his death before 
maturity, however, proceeds are admin- 
istered by means of a “trust agree- 
ment.” A copy of the “trust agree- 
ment” follows: 


Trust Agreement 
Berkshire Life Insurance Company, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Designation of Beneficiary and Re- 
quest as to Method of Payment. 
To the Berkshire Life Insurance Com- 


pany :— 
I, John Doe, the insured under Pol- 
og Sern issued by you, hereby 


request that on maturity of said policy 
nena es the net proceeds thereof shall 
be payable to the persons and in the 
manner herein specified; hereby re- 
voking all nominations of beneficiaries 
and all requests or directions as to the 
method of payment of said proceeds 
heretofore made by me. 

1. In case of my death prior to ma- 
turity of said policy the net proceeds 
thereof shall be retained by the Com- 
pany at my decease and interest there- 
on at the rate of three per cent per 
annum paid to my son, A. B., (who was 
WON GR euiiasiss , until he shall attain 
the age of eighteen years, whereupon 
one-fourth of the principal sum so re- 
tained by the Company shall be paid 
over to him. Further instalments of 
one-fourth each of said principal sum 
shall be paid over to my said son when 
he shall attain the respective ages of 
nineteen, twenty and twenty-one years 
and interest shall be paid to him an- 
nually at the rate aforesaid on such 
portions of said principal as shaJl from 
time to time remain in the Company's 
hands. 

2. Im case of the death of my said 
son before attaining the age of twenty 
years the principal sum retained by the 
Company, or so much thereof as shall 
not have been paid over to him prior 
to his decease, shall thereupon be paid 
over in one sum, together with interest 
accrued thereon, if any, to my execu- 
tors or administrators. 

3. Any payment, whether of interest 
or on account of principal, that may be- 
come payable hereunder to my said son 
after he shall have attained the age of 
eighteen years, may be paid over to him 
directly by said Company without the 
intervention of any guardian, and mv 
son’s personal receipt for any such pay- 
ment shall be the Company’s sufficient 
discharge and acquittance therefor. 

Conditions and Stinulations 

In consideration of the Company’s 
assent to this request I hereby agree 
to the following conditions and stipula- 
tions :— 

(1) The sums to be retained by the 
Company Hereunder shall not be deemed 
to be impressed with a separate trus*, 
but shall be held as a part of its gen- 
eral corporate funds and may be min- 
gled therewith. 

(2) Each annual instalment of in- 
terest shall be increased by such sur- 
Plus interest as may be allotted by the 
Unless 


otherwise expressly provided above, any 
interest that may be payable hereunder 
to a beneficiary under the age of twen- 
ty-one years shall, during such minority 
of such beneficiary, be paid to his or 
her legal guardian, and any interest 
accruing between the last preceding in- 
terest payment and the death of the 
beneficiary who would otherwise be en- 
titled thereto shall be paid to the next 
succeeding beneficiary or beneficiaries. 

(3) Whenever payments hereunder 
are made contingent on the prior death 
of any person it shall be the duty of 
the succeeding beneficiary or benefic- 
iaries to furnish to the Company, at its 
home office, due proof of such death. 
and the Company shall be relieved from 
all further liability in respect of any 
payment that it may make in regular 
course prior to the receipt of such 
proof. 

(4) In respect of any facts relating 
to the beneficiaries hereunder, such as 
dates of birth or death or names and 
addresses of any persons entitled to 
payments hereunder, the Company may 
rely upon the affidavit of any one of 
the beneficiaries hereunder and shall be 
exonerated for any payment made in 
accordance therewith. 

(5) No beneficiary shall have the 
right to commute, assign, anticipate or 
pledge any instalment of interest or 
any part of the principal sum retained 
by the Company hereunder, and neither 
principal nor interest shall be liable to 
attachment or other judicial process in 
any proceeding against the beneficiar- 
ies or any of them. 

(6) If at maturity of said policy the 
net proceeds thereof, whether by rea- 
son of lapse, of outstanding loans there- 
on, or otherwise, shall be less than one 
thousand dollars the foregoing provi- 
sions as to the method of payment 
thereof shall be void, and said net pro- 
ceeds shall be paid in one sum to my 
executors or administrators 


(7) Unless otherwise expressly stip- 
ulated above, the insured shall have 
the right, by a writing filed with the 
Company at its home office, to revoke 
the provisions hereof as to the disposi- 
tion of the proceeds of said policy, and 
to elect any other method of payment 
therein provided, or to revoke or change 
the designation of beneficiaries herein 
made. 

(8) Irrespective of the place of this 
instrument the same shall be construed 
and governed under and by the law of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

Mr. McChesney Discusses Plan 

In a talk with a representative of 
The Eastern Underwriter Mr. McChes- 
ney said: 

“In the case of two or more chil- 
dren, separate policies with separate 
trust agreements are, of course, writ- 
ten, and the written proposal is varied 
slightly in wording in such a way as 
to include the necessary premium de- 
posits on all the policies in one sum. 

“So far the plan has been a veritable 
gold mine. A large number of young 
doctors have passed the word along 
from one to another, each of them buy- 
ing the policy almost instantly upon 
hearing about it. In one case the 
young man had been sold insurance 
in January of this year to what seemed 
to us, and to him, the limit of his abil- 
ity to pay for. Three months later, 
upon hearing of this plan, however, he 
was sold an Educational Trust to cover 
his two children at a premium rate 
of approximately $350 per year. He is 
prouder of this policy and talks more 


(Continued on page 34) 
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According to the Life Insurance Policyholders’ Pocket Inde 
1921, published by the Spectator Company of New York (an authority 
on Life Insurance), 247 American Life Insurance Companies were do- 


usiness in the United States in 1920. 


Only 13 other Life Insurance Companies have 
as much fully paid capital stock as the Reliance 
ife. 3 


The Reliance Life has more admitted assets 
than 207 other companies, 


The Reliance Life’s cash income in 1920 was 
greater than 218 other companies, 


The Reliance Life’s disbursements in 1920 to 
Policyholders were greater than 204 other com- 


The Reliance Life has more surplus than 219 
other companies. 


The Reliance Life paid for more new business 
in 1920 than 225 other companies. 


The Reliance Life has more insurance in force 
than 216 other companies, 


The Reliance Life gained more insurance in 
force in 1920 than 227 other companies, 


The Reliance Life originated the Perfect Pro- 
tection Policy, which Protects against every 
kind of disability, as well as death. 


The Reliance Life is a militant force in Ameri- 
can Life Insurance and isa Strong, aggressive, 
Progressive and honestly managed Life Insur- 
ance Company and worthy of the confidence of 
the public. 


eliance Life 
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How I Kept My General Agency to the Front 
; Despite Loss of Some Star Producers 





By Fred C. Hathaway, Manager Mutual Life, Salt Lake City 














One of the most extraordinary stories 
in the production world of 1920 was the 
way in which Fred C. Hathaway, man- 
ager of the Mutual Life at Salt Lake 
City, kept that agency in the front rank 
after some of his largest producers quit 
him to become managers, while another 
was incapacitated by illness.. Most men 
would have lost their nerve, but not 
Hathaway. He tells how he met the 
emergency im the accompanying story. 
Mr. Hathaway saw his first service with 
the Mutual Life in 1901 in the Albuquer- 
que office, sometimes called the incubator 
for Mutual Life managers. He was 
transferred to Portland, Ore., and then 
became assistant manager at San Fran- 
cisco, In 1909 he went to Salt Lake City. 
He was born in California, 


I took the management of the Salt 
Lake City agency the first of 1909, after 
it had been the tail-end of all company 
offices for many years. We grew grad- 
ually from the bottom up among the 
leaders. During 1919 we ranked Num- 
per One, seven months out of the 
twelve, and when the year closed we 
showed a gradual gain in paid-for pro- 
duction each year over the previous 
one. With the opening of 1920 my or- 
ganization was stronger than ever be- 
fore and I felt that I could easily main- 
tain Number One throughout the year. 
My new men had become sort of 
“weathered”; my organization schemes 
had become crystallized. 1 could not 
help but win with such a force, but here 
is what actually happened. My largest 
producer—nearly a $500,000-year man— 
(whom I had previously recommended 
for a management) was made a man- 
ager; my next best man suffered a 
stroke of paralysis; my third best pro- 
ducer, who had written nearly 300 ap- 
plications for 1919, got the “managerial 
bee” and sought connections with a 
small company. A combination of four 
agents who had for several months been 
producing $100,000 a month left me and 
took a general agency with another 
company. 


In all my former experience I had 
never lost an agent I wanted to hold, 
yet here, like magic, more than one- 
third of my greatest year’s production 
faded away over night so to speak. I 
have made it a business rule to keep 
my trouble in my own room. I laughed 
it off to the agents yet I could see the 
effect that it was going to have on 
them, unless extraordinary means were 
resorted to. I thought, I schemed, I 
Planned; I built up and tore down, and, 
finally, I decided upon the plan which 
this article will attempt to explain. 


Recalled His Night School Days 


I must have a plan that appealed to 
my agents—that helped them and also 
increased my force. My thoughts went 
back to years ago when I toiled in a 
night school to overcome the handicap 
of a neglected education, and I figured 

ere were lots of men in the commun- 
ity who, if properly educated, could be 
Made good salesmen, who were being 


held down through family obligations ; 
or other lack of opportunity. I wanted) 


to appeal to the ones of this class who 
Were willing to pay the price by over- 
time; I wanted something different that 
Would appeal to the ones other than 

e that answered the usual adver- 





tisements or form letters and circulars, 
that almost every manager of every 
company has used. 

I must have the support of my agents 
and to get this I must show them the 
benefits of my scheme. I called them 
together in a meeting and asked them 
to criticize and they seemed to be as 
pleased with the plan as I was, and 
offered their hearty support. 


Used Display Ad 
I placed the following display ad in 
two of our city papers: 


“Are you anxious to equip yourself 





FRED C. HATHAWAY 


for a good paying business without in- 
terfering with your present work? 

“The smallest amount made by any 
full-time agent in my office during 1919 
exceeded $200 per month. One first- 
year man made $5,900. Several older 
agents made close to $10,000. No capi- 
tal, experience or expense required; 
nothing but hard, intelligent work and 
good character. Text books free. Ab- 
solutely no obligation of any nature. 
Wide field of operation for men and 
women of all ages and walks of life. 

“Night School of Life Insurance 
Salesmanship. 

“Class commences February 2nd, at 
No. 801 Walker Bank Building, 7:30 
p.m. sharp. Register any time at ad- 
dress. 


“Fred C. Hathaway, Manager.” 

I selected the papers read by the 
most thoughtful people. In the morn- 
ing paper I ran it on Wednesday, Fri- 
day, and Sunday and in the evening 
paper Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, 
so as to catch the Saturdry and Sun- 
day papers. I had inquiries coming 
from every direction as it was some- 
thing new. I worked up enthusiasm 
among my agents and got them to 
talk it. 

I ran news items in the press, as 
follows: 

“The Insurance Commissioner will 
speak before the Night School on Life 
Insurance Salesmanship,” etc. 

“A prominent attorney (mentioning 
name) will speak before the Night 
School,” etc. 


“A prominent business man (mention- 


ing name) will speak before the Night 
School,” etc. 

As they answered the advertisements 
or made inquiry I registered them on a 
ecard containing the following informa- 
tion: 

Class starts February 2nd, at 7:30 

P. M., Sharp, No. 801 Walker Bank 

Bldg. 

NC a a oteee no whe bls kot emawad we cae 
Mss ada Present Salary........ 
Present Occupation ........cccccses 
Former Occupations .............+. 
Number dependent on you for sup- 

CE spe Rks ub wash ase ce s.d waa eles 


Reference 
IN ithe. 5 sind Gist vasienal’s eae ap Wd 

This information will be treated as 
confidential and is asked only to as- 
sist you in the course by suggestion 
special instruction. 

Just as soon as each student regis- 
tered I gave him a text book and handed 
him a slip containing the following in- 
formation: 

“Best Paid Hard Work on Earth” 

The opportunities in the life insur- 
ance business are limited only to your 
efforts. It is no place for a laggard, 

but many are now working for a 

meager income who could make sev- 

eral times as much in life insurance 
salesmanship. The old idea that life 
insurance salesmen are born, is a mis- 
taken opinion—they are made; first, 
by an honest belief in its merits; 
second, by proper education, and last 
but most important, by applying them- 
selves earnestly and  honestly,— 

Work—intelligent work. If you have 

the first and third I will supply the 

second and help you into a business 
where you can double your present 
income. There is no competition in 
the life insurance business as com- 
pared with other businesses; the call 
for high-grade men is urgent; the 
future is very bright. The smallest 
amount made by any full-time man in 
my office during 1919 exceeded $200 
per month, and one first-year man 
made $5,900, and several older agents 
made close to $10,000. 

This is not an appeal to those look- 
ing for an “easy job,” but if you have 

a real ambition to rise above the 

human average and are willing to 

pay the price in hard work, call on 
me. The night school of life insur- 
ance salesmanship is started by the 

“leading agency” of the Mutual Life 

Insurance Company of New York. 

Everything connected with it is abso- 

lutely free: Text books. instruction, 

etc.; there is no obligation on your 
part aside from a desire to learn. 

The course will be made interesting 

by lectures from outside speakers: 

hitman interest stories by agents: as 

well as technical information by a 

paid instructor. 

Fred C. Hathaway, 
Manager. Utah & Idaho.” 

806 Walker Bank Bldg., 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The text books given them were 
educational leaflets and selections from 
“Points.” The first night we used for 
explaining the scheme and for organiz- 
ing the work. We registered thirty- 
one students in the first class and had 
@ roll call each night. I had the an- 
nouncement made at the first class that 
the first three students who wrote an 
application would be given a fountain 





pen each and the first student to write 
$25,000 would be given a gold watch. 
The lessons were divided under twelve 
heads which I think it is unnecessary 
to mention here. 

I paid one of my agents for delivering 
this technical information, and class 
started at 7:30, and we tried to hold to 
the following program: 

30 minutes being devoted to lectures 

30 minutes to technical instructions 

30 minutes allowed for questions. 


Class Every Other Night 

Class was held every other night and 
the members were divided among my 
full-time men, who would give them 
special instructions and help them out 
in closing. I did this in order to en- 
courage them to solicit insurance, at 
least every other night. This not only 
kept my old men busy but was edu- 
cating the new ones. 

I thing it essential to convert your 
agency force to a proposition so they 
will enter into the spirit of it. I as- 
signed different subjects for agents to 
speak on. When I was in town I pre 
sided over the meeting, and when not 
I designated one of the agents. From 
the very start I urged the students to 
solicit and get the practical along with 
the theoretical. I did not require that 
they contract with my Company, but 
out of the first class of thirty-one stu- 
dents I contracted with eighteen, and 
a number of them have turned out to 
be first-class full-time men. 

During the course of instruction we 
took up the rate book, policy forms, 
company customs, and system of agency 
organizations, compared one class of 
company with another, had demonstra- 
tion sales, went through the’ charts 
and other publications; tried to have 
each meeting contain something in the 
way of “human interest stories” and 
experiences of ‘other agents in ‘the 
business. 

I held three classes in outside towns 
in my agency. 


Lots of Pep the Essential 


From my own experience I should 
say the most necessary steps would 
be—first, to get -your agency force 
loyally behind you and second, to have 
plenty of “pep” in the meetings, and 
the man that gives the technical infor- 
mation cannot very well furnish the 
“pep.” Short, snappy stuff seems to 
give better results. Work up the feel- 
ing of friendly competition. The meet- 
ings were held in my agency room 
where a bulletin board showed the 
weekly production, and each student 
would naturally try to get on that 
board, 


In addition to increasing my agency 
force it had a very beneficial effect on 
the personnel of my agency, making 
them produce more and I got some 
splendid publicity through the schools 
and so forth, and as a consequence 
many of my agents were asked to 
speak at different gatherings, which 
strengthened them individually. 

After the class work was completed 
I worked these students into my regu- 
lar weekly meetings. 

I closed 1920 with a larger produc- 
tion than 1919 notwithstanding the loss 
of agents representing a third of my 
1919 production, and I believe the thing 
that helped me more than anything else 
to overcome the handicap was the night 
school of life insurance salesmanship. 
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/Etna Service 


Includes all Life Lines 





Agents of the AETNA LIFE can offer their Prospects 
the Widest Range of Policies 








The AETNA LIFE issues Participating and Non- 
Participating Life and Endowment Policies 


Also Non-Participating Monthly Incomes, Partnership 
Policies, Term Policies, Group Insurance Policies, 
Annuities, Deferred Endowments, Income Bonds, 
Life Incomes, 


Increasing Insurance Policies under the Life, 20 Pay- 
ment Life and 20 Year Endowment Forms. 


To 


The ASTNA LIFE issues the most flexible, practical plan of 


GROUP INSURANCE 


both Participating and Non-Participating 


Experienced and successful men, also successful 
men without Life Insurance Experience, 
may find satisfactory opportunity 
with this company. 
Address: 


FRANK BUSHNELL, Agency Secretary 
FETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Affiliated with 
FETNA CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANY : 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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By CHARLES F. SHERIDAN, Supervisor, Bureau of Inheritance Tax 
Insurance of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 





Inheritance Tax Insurance 
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Inheritance Tax Insurance is being 
sold in large amounts by progressive 
life underwriters not only because this 
field is comparatively undeveloped, but 
principally because Inheritance Tax In- 
surance supplies a demand and meets 
a specific need. . 

The federal and the states’ govern- 
ments created a very definite and spe- 
cific need for life insurance when they 
imposed estate and inheritance taxes. 
These laws create a debt which ma- 
tures at death. The point involved is 
not if these taxes be paid, but when 
these taxes must be paid. The only 
uncertain element in regard to the pay- 
ment of inheritance taxes is the time 
when they will become due. Life in- 
surance meets this specific need by 
providing at the proper time the ready 
eash from an outside source. The es- 
tate is thus maintained intact. Through 
life insurance, a businesslike arrange- 
ment can be effected so that funds will 
be available to discharge this debt at 
maturity. . 

Inheritance Tax Insurance is the one 
certain answer to the rich man’s ques- 
tion “Why do I need life insurance?” 
The richer he is, the more life insur- 
ance he needs. 

A Common Fallacy 


The fact that life insurance in ex- 
cess of $40,000 payable to individual 
beneficiaries is taxed under the Federal 
Estate Tax law, provided the decedent 
leaves property in excess of $50,000, 
has caused the impression that the 
state inheritance tax laws also tax in- 
surance payable to an individual bene- 
ficiary. This idea is erroneous. The 
only state in the Union taxing life in- 
surance payable to all individual bene- 
ficiaries is Wisconsin. Tennessee has 
recently removed its tax on insurance 
to individuals such as wife, husband 
or children of the assured. Tennessee, 
however, does tax life insurance pay- 
able to other individual beneficiaries 
than those named above. These are 
the only states in the union that at- 
tempt to tax life insurance payable to 
individuals; no other state attempts it. 


An inheritance tax is similar to a 
mortgage which matures at death. This 
inheritance tax mortgage cannot be 
postponed; it must be paid immediate- 
ly and in cash. 

No business man would allow a mort- 
gage of this kind to continue on his 
property without making suitable pro- 
vision to meet it at maturity. Inherit- 
ance tax insurance prevents a forced 
sale of securities to raise ‘the cash, 
which corresponds to a forced sale un- 
der a mortgage foreclosure’ Losses 
under such conditions are too Well 
known to require comment. 

Cases in our Bureau prove that the 
reality of this mortgage can be vividly 
illustrated to the prospective purchaser 
of life insurance by quoting a single 
Premium rate for an amount of life in- 
surance sufficient to pay the taxes and 
thus to discharge the debt. 
pect will usually tell about the trouble 
he would have in raising the money to 
Pay the single premium. 

The life underwriter is thus in the 
strategic position of being able to agree 
_ the prospect and to tell him that 

arguments are correct, but that he 
has merely outlined the unfortunate 


The pros- , 





position in which he will place his ex- 
ecutors. Only his executors will be 
still more unfortunate, in that instead 
of having to raise ready cash to pay a 
single premium, they will have to raise 
considerably more ready cash to pay 
100 per cent of the debt. 


The life underwriter can then outline 
the annual deposit plan which will pro- 
vide cash when needed and which will 
eliminate the prospect’s tax problem 
without the forced sacrifice of securi- 
ties to make a lump sum cash payment. 

Sometimes in presenting inheritance 
tax insurance, the life underwriter can 
use the limited life plan with consid- 
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erable success. This plan, in effect en- 
ables the purchaser of life insurance 
to pay his inheritance tax in install- 
ments. He creates a sinking fund 
which will offset tfie loss to his estate 
but with the payment of the first in- 
stallment or the making of the first de- 
posit, there is created at once a fund 
large enough to pay the tax and con- 
serve the estate. The economic trage- 
dy of unexpected death has been avert- 
ed. 
Securing Discounts 

Business men attempt to discount 
their obligations, and thus effect sav- 
ings. In some businesses, these dis- 
counts represent the difference between 
a profit and a loss. 

Any business man who knows that 
he will be required to pay a large 
sum on comparatively short notice will 
immediately take such steps as he 
deems necessary to arrange to raise 
the cash. No chance of a forced sale 
will be taken to raise the necessary 
money. All this will be anticipated in 
advance in order to effect an economi- 
cal and efficient settlement. 

The debt caused by inheritance taxes 
is certain. Through inheritance tax 
insurance a business man can arrange 
to discount his tax debt when it is 
due. It makes payment for and not 
from the estate. It eliminates the 
necessity of sacrificing securities in an 
uncertain market, and enables an ex- 
ecutor or administrator to take advan- 
tage of discounts allowed. 

The person of means is concerned 
with holding intact the property which 
he has. Keeping capital is his problem. 
This accumulating and keeping instinct 


has built up, maintained, and is prob- 
ably responsible for his present capital 
worth, Practically every business 
move is undertaken with the keeping- 
accumulating idea foremost in mind. 
The preservation of the wealthy man’s 
assets is an all-important factor in his 
existence. It is something to which 
he gives serious thought and daily con- 
sideration. 


This suggests an insurance need. 
There are such persons in each com- 
munity who are likely prospects for 
inheritance tax insurance, as this form 
of investment is not a way of spending 
money, but a way of keeping that which 
a person has accumulated. Inheritance 
tax insurance is directly in the line of 
thought of such individuals—it assists 
them in solving the problem of keep- 
ing what they have. Their estate, 
which may be a monument of the sav- 
ing of a lifetime, should be kept whole, 
not diminished through taxes and 
forced sales. 

Inheritance tax insurance is the only 
practical method by which a man can 
preserve his assets and thus success- 
fully accomplish one of his aims in life. 
Inheritance Tax and Women Prospects 

The income tax bureau of the State 
of New York has recently announced 
that one-fifth of the income returns for 
1919 were made by women. An exam- 
ination of 150,328 returns from women 
shows that more than 100,000 self-sup- 
porting women earned on an average 
$2,350. This clearly indicates that each 
year a larger proportion of women are 
becoming self-supporting and should 
be encouraging news to the life insur- 
ance underwriter. 


Moreover, the returns disclose a sur- 
prisingly large number of women with 
separate estates and personal incomes. 
The setting up of safeguards for the 
preservation of the estate against the 
shrinkages caused by inheritance taxes 
and administrative expenses is just as 
necessary for the woman of means as 
for the man. 

There is an old saying that “Expe- 
rience is a dear teacher.” Experience 
with inheritance taxes demonstrates the 
extreme necessity of Inheritance Tax 
Insurance to allow legatees and bene- 
ficiaries to receive the amounts which 
were intended for them. 

The records of Surrogates’ and Pro- 
bate offices will disclose many live and 
likely prospects for Inheritance Tax In- 
surance. These prospects are executors 
of wills and administrators of estates. 
Executors and administrators have had 
experience with the necessity of rais- 
ing ready cash to pay inheritance taxes, 
to pay lawyers’ fees and to pay the 
various expenses of administration. 
They know that securities must be sac- 
rifioed in order to make these pay- 
ments; they know of the difficulties 
they encountered in raising ready cash; 
they know cf the shrinkage caused by 
inheritance taxes both directly and in- 
directly. A short explanation will dem- 
onstrate to them how Inheritance Tax 
insurance will eliminate these losses, 
shrinkages and difficulties. 

In addition to executors and admin- 
istrators, the records will show the 
names of various beneficiaries, legatees, 
heirs-at-law, and next of kin, who have 
had actual experience with inheritance 
taxes and expenses of administration. 
They actually know from experience 
how the amounts they expected to re- 
ceive were decreased; how the various 
necessary legal steps delayed payment 
to them. The tax problem has been 





brought home The solution is life 
insurance which assures the intent of 
a will by protecting legacies from tax 
reductions. 

What Happened in Utah 

Each county clerk in Utah has been 
instructed by Attorney-General Harvey 
H. Cluff to list all persons reported to 
be fairly well-to-do and worth $10,000 
or more. The object of the list is to 
assist in the collection of inheritance 
taxes. 

This action on the part of the At- 
torney-General proves conclusively that 
the inheritance tax laws in all States 
affect a large number who consider that 
their estates will be small enough to 
escape this form of taxation. 

Inheritance taxes affect not only the 
rich man; they draw upon the assets 
of practically every estate. So that for 
the alert agent there are numberless 
opportunities to call to the attention cf 
persons with medium or small estates 
the specific need for life insurance. 

Any shrinkage in a moderate sized 
estate is infinitely more significant to 
the beneficiaries than a proportionate 


shrinkage in a large estate. As the 
estate decreases through lawyer's 
fees, court fees, executors’ fees, in- 


come taxes, inheritance taxes, and vari- 
ous other expenses of administration, 
the subsequent payments to the bene- 
ficiaries decrease and the future income 
from the legacies decreases. Many 
times this shrinkage is large enough to 
so reduce the principal sum of the leg- 
acy that the legatee cannot live on the 
income, and is forced to draw on the 
principal. Thus, sooner or later the 
legatee will be dependent for an exist- 
ence either on his or her own efforts or 
on the generosity of others. 

The following figures taken from the 
statistics of the Equitable’s Bureau of 
Inheritance Tax Insurance illustrate 
the depreciation in estates—one large 
and the other of moderate size: 

Large Estate Shrinks About 16 Per Cent 

GROSS ESTATE: 


Inventory value .......... $769,799.29 
SHRINKAGE: 
Funeral expense of admin- 

SID arade 6 'a'u.0.4:0-0 « 6 68 $ 61,322.08 
New York State Tax...... 32,988.97 
Other State taxes ........ 4,780.91 
ee 23,910.77 

Total Shrinkage ...... $123,002.73 
NET ESTATE: 
Passed on to heirs ...... $646,796.66 


(In many instances the net estate is 
further decreased by a forced sale of 
securities to raise ready money). 
The following case developed in Min- 
nesota. The facts are taken from a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of that 

State, dated May 20, 1921: 

Owner died February 9, 1920, leaving 
his entire estate to his wife. The es- 
tate was valued at $26,665.00. 

SHRINKAGE: 

Claims, expenses of last ill- 

ness, administration fees, 

SO: GUE. 6 ccc aania nese $ 6,098.12 
Leaving a net estate of .. . . $20,566.88 
The points in favor of inheritance 

tax insurance are numberless. The 
need of this form of protection is evi- 
dent. Life insurance when applied to 
this particular need is the only known 
solution of the Inheritance Tax 
problem which is at once econom- 
ical and certain. In general every per- 
son who owns anything is subject to 
inheritance taxes and if he desires to 
transfer his estate intact to his loved 
one, life insurance for inheritance tax 
vurposes' is an absolute necessity. 
Through life insurance, the taxes are 
paid for and not from the estate. 
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LOOK BACK 


WARD IF 


YOU WOULD MIRROR THE FUTURE 


; HE future can be 
glimpsed only by adding 


the judgment of today 
to the experience of the past. 
Success is builded on the sum 
of those two things. To peer 
certainly into the future one 
must pause a moment to 
look backward. Looking 
backward becomes a gesture 


inseparable from a confident 
forecast. 

When the International 
Life beckons to capable men 
to link their endeavors with 
its business program it 
draws a picture of the future 
from a mirror of the past. 

World records for growth 
have been set up by this in- 


stitution. There is still a 
berth for every good man 
who would forge forward 
in future at the same high 
speed. There is no interme- 
diate gear here. You move 
forward to the third shift of 
gears when you travel with 
this company’s new red rate 
book. 


There is still unoccupied territory available under liberal contracts for general agencies that produce. 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE of ST. LOUIS 


The Company of Today with Methods of Tomorrow 
In Writing Inquire About the Agency Profit Sharing Plan 


MASSEY WILSON, President 


J. L. BABLER 


Vice-President and Gen’l Mgr. of Agencies 
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There is probably no development of 
the life insurance business which offers 
opportunity for field men or 
promises sO wide an appeal as the trust 
policy. In many respects the later 
yariations of this contract represent a 
supreme achievement of useful purpose 
py actuarial science. While there is no 
doubt that coming years will witness 
alterations in present policy forms, it is 
not likely that there will be much funda- 
mental improvement of the intrinsic 
value to beneficiaries. 

With the advent of the trust policy 
life insurance attained a stage which, 
for want of a better term, we may call 
mechanically perfect. It became truly 
a reservoir of resources. Formerly, i 
was the custom for insured persons to 
pay premiums many years and by a 
slow process of accumulation, with in- 
surance benefits, store up wealth which 
upon the given signal of death or ma- 
turity, was suddenly released in one 
large flood. Im many cases this did 
more harm than good, and placed in the 
possession of persons unaccustomed) to 
handling large sums of money, funds 
that they were unable to wisely invest 
and too often, foolishly squandered. For 
the purpose of protecting inexperienced 
dependents, the modern trust policy 's 
as superior to the single payment pro- 
ceeds policy, as a storage battery is 
to the Leyden Jar. It disburses power 
and wealth similarly to the way they 
are most often accumulated, and instead 
of presenting a new problem for bene- 
ficiaries to solve, it assures them steady 
income and comfort for the period cov- 
ered by the trust. 

Of course, taxation must be consid- 
ered with this form of policy just as 
the subject affects policies payable in 
one sum. So far as individual states 
are concerned, with the exception of 
Wisconsin and Tennessee, we may elim- 
inate further discussion; for they are 
the only two commonwealths which tax 
the proceeds of policies payable to in- 
dividual beneficiaries. 

An Example 

Under the United States Estate Tax, 
which provides that all life insurance 
in excess of $40,000, paid to individual 
beneficiaries shall be included in the 
taxable estate of the decedent, we meet 
a condition which requires further ex- 
amination. Regulations 37 (Revised) 
on the Estate Tax, contains two 4 per 
cent tables compiled by the Treasury 
Department, which it is necessary to 
consult in order to ascertain the taxable 
value of policies not payable in one 
sum. 

For example, if we were asked to 
compute the taxable value of a simple 
trust policy, providing for the disburse- 
ment of the principal sum insured, in 
10 payments of $10,000 at the beginning 
of each year, we would consult table 
“B” of the regulations. As $10,000 is 
payable immediately, that should be in- 
cluded at its full value. The present 
value of one dollar due at the end of 
each year for a period of nine years is 
$7.48533. Consequently, $10,000 due at 
the end of each year would be valued at 
$74,353.30, to which should be added the 
$10,000 paid as the first instalment, 
making the total sum of $84,353.30 to 
be reported in the United States Estate 
Tax return. 

Suppose the case of a policy provid- 
ing for the payment of $10,000 at the 
beginning of each year for a period of 
five years and a lump sum of $50,000 
at the end of that time. The sum of 
$10°000 being paid at death, is not com- 
muted. Again consulting Table “B,” it 


a greater 


is found that $1.00 paid at the end of © 


each year for four years, has a present 


value of $3.62989. The sum of $10,000 
so paid would have a present value of 
$36,298.90. The present value of $1.00 
payable at the end of five years is 
$.821927. The present value of $50,000 
so payable is $41,096.35. Tabulating the 
results of these computations, we have 

$10,000 paid at death 

36,298.90 present value of instal- 
ments. { ; 

41,096.35 present value of final pay- 
ment ! 


87,395.25 Total sum to be returned 
for taxation 
Ten Instalments of $10,000 Per Year for 
Ten Years 

Another example is the trust policy 
guaranteeing to pay instalments of $10,- 
000 per year for ten years to the bene- 
ficiary, and so much longer as the bene- 
ficiary may live. This is in point of 
fact the proceeds of life insurance paid 
in the form of an annuity. Table “A” 
of the regulations provides the present 
values of annuities at the end of each 
year for persons of specified ages. In 
a case like this it would be impossible 
for any agent to estimate the amount 
of such a policy subject to taxation, 
because that amount depends upon the 
age of the beneficiary when the insured 
will die. 

Suppose, however, the beneficiary 
were 50 years old when the insured dies 
and comes into possession of $5,000 at 
the beginning of each year for life. 
We should count $5,000 at its full value 
because it is paid upon the filing of due 
proof of death. The present value of 
$1.00 paid at the end of each year of 
the life of a person now aged 50, is 
$12.47032. The present value of $5,000 
so payable is $62,351.60. The following 
addition will give the sum reportable: 

$5,000.00 paid at death 

$62,351.60 present value of instal- 

ments 


$67,351.60 Total sum to be returned 

for taxation. 

Suppose, however, the policy pro- 
vided, not only for a life income for 
one beneficiary, but a reversion or pay- 
ment of principal to another benefic- 
iary, or beneficiaries at the death of the 
first. 

A Ruling of Last Summer 

Late last summer there appeared a 
ruling of the Treasury Department 
which stated, in effect, that where by 
the terms of a policy, the principal 
amount insured remained with the in- 
surance company at the death of the 
policyholder and the interest income 
therefrom was paid to a certain bene- 
ficiary for life and at her death the 
principal was to be distributed among 
certain other beneficiaries, that the in- 
terest income of the beneficiary first 
mentioned was a part of the proceeds 
of the policy and exempt from the in- 
come tax, under Section 213 (b) 1. 
This ruling was immediately seized 
upon by many agents as a valuable ad- 
vertisement of trust policies. It is not 
attempted herein to minimize the value 
of that advertisement, but to state the 
whole truth with regard to this form 
of policy with which every agent ought 
to tax himself at least to the utmost. 

While the interest income under a 
trust policy such as described is exempt 
from income tax, it is taxable under 

(the estate tax law at its commuted 
\value. Article 36 of the Regulations 
states, among other things, that the 
amount to be returned in cases where 
the proceeds of a policy are made pay- 
able to the beneficiary in the form of 
an annuity for life, or for a term of 


years, shall be the present worth of the 
annuity, at the time of death. The in- 
terest income of a trust policy is in its 
essence, if not in name, an annuity. 

Let us compute, for instance, the 
taxable amount of such a trust policy 
having a face value of $100,000. The 
contract provides that a guaranteed in- 
terest income of 3 per cent shall be 
paid to the life beneficiary, but in point 
of fact 1% per cent additional, or 4% 
per cent in all is paid each year. This 
will amount to an income of $4,500 per 
annum. When the insured dies the life 
beneficiary is 50 years old. Consulting 
Table “A,” we find that the present 
value of an annuity of $1.00 each year, 
during the lifetime of a person now 
aged 50 years, is $12.47032. The present 
value of $4,500 a year would be $56,116.- 
44. (The Government may levy the 
tax only upon the guaranteed income of 
$3,000, but that would affect only the 
figures here displayed and not the me- 
thod illustrated). 

We are now ready to compute the 
tax upon the amount payable to the 
ultimate beneficiaries at the death of 
the life annuitant. Again consulting 
Table “A” it will be ascertained that 
the present value of $1.00 due at the 
end of the year of death of age 50 is 
$.48191. The present value of $100,000 
due at that time is $48,191. Adding 
these two taxable commutations to- 
gether we have 

$56,116.44 present value of income 

for life 
48,191.00 present value of rever- 
sion 

$104,307.44 Total sum to be returned 

for taxation 


Government Tables 
It may be observed that the Govern- 
ment tables do not supply figures ex- 


actly applicable to the latest form of 
trust policy. For instance, the con- 
tract most often provides for monthly 
payments of income and the payment 
of the principal immediately upon the 
death of the life beneficiary, whereas 
the Government tables contain the 
present values of annuities due at the 
end of each year and the present val- 
ues of deferred sums due at the end of 
the year of death of a person or speci- 
fied age. This illustration is therefore 
subject to correction to that extent, and 
must await a definite ruling. 

In conclusion, it should be remem- 
bered that the sum of $40,000 is de- 
ductible from the amounts here com- 
puted for submission in the tax return, 
This exemption is provided by the Act 
and applies to the total sum of life in- 
surance paid to individual beneficiaries 
at the death of the insured. That is 
to say, the sum of $40,000 does not rep- 
resent an exemption for each policy or 
for each beneficiary, but applies to the 
sum total of insurance so payable and 
to all beneficiaries. The proportionate 
share of taxation is a matter of indi- 
vidual adjustment. It should also be 
remembered that this paper deals only 
with the proceeds of policies paid at 
death and not to matured endowments, 
annuities for cash consideration and 
cash surrenders, which are taxable un- 
ed the income tax, and not the estate 
ax. 

These are all matters which are not 
readily mastered and once learned, are 
easily forgotten if not used in daily 
practice. The best remedy would be 
the entire elimination of insurance from 
taxation, based upon its value to the 
community at large, if for no other rea- 
son; but that is a question which must 
be left to the wisdom of Congress and 
to the awakened intelligence of the 
body politic. 



































| What H.B. Rosen is Doing | 





No life insurance salesmanship issue 
would be complete without a descrip- 
tion of what Harry B. Rosen, the dyna- 
mic agent of the New York Life, who 
outdistances all other agents in the 
world in production, is doing. Here’s 
the story in brief: 

For six months this year Mr. Rosen 
did not work because of the illness 92f 
his wife. That is, he did not work 
systematically, only making such calls 
as he had to. Despite this he rolled up 
a volume of $11,0€0,000 by July 1. By 
September 1 he reached $20,000,000. 
He qualified for the New York Life 
Club year by paying for more than 
$5,000,000 in that company. The $11,- 
000,000 which Mr. Rosen wrote did not 
include the $5,000,000 business insur- 
ance policy on the life of Adolph Zukor, 
president of the Famous Players-Lasky 
Corporation. This line, the largest in 
the world, has been difficult to place 
despite the fact that Mr. Zukor is a 
perfect risk. The difficulty has been 
in getting the entire coverage, but up 
to date about three and a half millions 
have been secured here and the balance 
will be obtained abroad. 

At the time The Eastern Underwriter 
went to press Mr. Rosen was in a posi- 
tion to place a $10,000,000 policy on 
the head of a great business having 
nothing to do with the moving pictures. 

The only reason the application has 
not been signed is that it is impossible 
to get all that insurance, but Mr. Rosen 


is certainly entitled to great credit for 
being the path-finder and creator of 
such fine new business opportunities. 
Soon after he became an agent he saw 
the opportunities in business insurance. 
It is as simple as A. B. C. The power- 
ful executive dies. What is going to 
happen to his business? Should it be 
left stranded at the mercy of untried 
talent or should it have enough ready 
cash provided to take care of emergen- 
cies until the new head readjusts him- 
self-to the business. It must be remem- 
bered that New York City is a town 
where thousands make great incomes 
and where many businesses are created 
through the genius and acumen and in- 
dustry and balance of one personality. 
Not all may heads are men. There 
are women in New York making from 
$50,000 to $100,000 a year and Sir. Semes 
has insured a number of them in 1921. 
He uses the same arguments with them 
as he does with men. One of these 
policies ig for $100,000. 

Mr. Rosen laughed at hard times. Hard 
times only furnish him an argument to 
write more insurance. He has just as 
many arguments to use in the time of 
business depression as in the time of 
inflated values. In fact, the amount of 
publicity that Mr. Rosen got on the 
Zukor and other cases in such papers 
as the New York “American,” the New 
York “Times” and “Forbes’ Magazine” 
made it easier for other agents to write 
millions of dollars of business, 
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Surplus Business Solicited 





Frederic S. Doremus, General Manager 
Greater New York 


George Leyser, Associate Manager 


The Guardian Life 


Insurance Company 
of America 


50 Union Square 
New York City 


Phone: Stuyvesant 2300 
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Twenty Classes of Objections, Says 








| Answers Printed in New Book Just Off Press—Democracy and Tact Should Be Essentials 
| With Agent—No Permanent Place in Business for Fresh or Fli 
Declares Equitable Official 


Dr. Stevenson 


ppant Salesman, 














When Dr. John A. Stevenson, a uni- 
versity professor old in experience but 
young in years, entered insurance 
through the gateway of the Carnegie 
Institute. his vibrant, forceful, original 
personality received a warm welcome. 
With him came a flock of new ideas 
which were needed in the insurance 
salesmanship structure. To tell the 
truth the furniture in the house of in- 
surance salesmanship, as practiced in 
America, had been growing a little 
shabby and shaky, and Dr. Stevenson 
and his associates, together with a 
group of agency Managers and a small 
number of general agents did a lot 
to upholster it. 


It was the good fortune of Dr. Steven- 
gon that one of the general agents in 
the town—Pittsburgh—took an interest 
in the Carnegie School—very much of 
an interest; in fact, he was as respon- 
sible as anybody else for the Instituts 
opening the school. And that general 
agent was E. A. Woods, himself a mas- 
ter salesman and manager of men. 
From the start he was sympathetic 
with the newcomer, Dr. Stevenson, who 
became director of the school, and his 
encouragement helped a lot. All of this 
was only about two years ago. 

Buyer’s Viewpoint 

A great asset of Dr. Stevenson to 
insurance was that he had studied the 
buyer’s mind; had early put himself 
into the latter’s place; taken his point 
of view, and all the time he did not let 
go his grasp from the vantage of the 
salesman. He kept both points of view 
going at the same time. Then having 
a nimble mind with a strong element 
of adapability he swung into life insur- 
ance problems and either caught them 
on the fly or on the first bound. He 
took the tools of life insurance sales- 
manship and built epigrams so well that 
he soon became one of the most talked- 
of men in the fraternity. 

One of the first things which at- 
tracted him was the reason why insur- 
ance is hard to sell, which led him into 


a study of objections to life insurance. - 


Of course, studying objections to life 
insurance has been a popular indoor 
sport of underwriters for years, while 
Hamilton Cook, of the New York Life, 
and some others had formulae to beat 
the objectors. However, Dr, Stevenson 
loomed to the front in a blaze of glory 
when he delivered a talk on the sub- 
ject in Boston before the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. Ques- 
tions popped from all over the hall; and 
his answers scintillated. A new genius 
had entered the field. 
Writes a Book 

And now Dr..Stevenson has\put his 
ideas about objections and how to meet 
them in a book, (Meeting Objections, 
by John A. Stevenson. Copyright, 1921, 
by Harper Brothers. Price, $1.60 post- 
paid.) This book is one of the Harper's 
Life Insurance Library, the editors of 
Which are Dr. Stevenson and Griffin M. 
Lovelace, and which has'a number of 
important volumes under way. 

It is the author’s idea that most men 
ve in more or less of a rut and cer- 
tainly they object to proposals which 
they think will commit them to an un- 


* &customed course of action, or which 


hecessitate a rearrangement of 
deas, The person who is being solic- 


ited for any sort of proposition almost 
instinctively. takes a defensive attitude. 
and the more experience a person has 
in the world meeting people with some- 
thing to sell the more this defensive 
attitude is developed. To quote Dr. 
Stevenson here: 

“In the parlance of the army the more 
he has been shelled the more defenses 
he has erected, including barbed-wire 
barriers as well as listening posts. This 
tendency to raise barriers undoubtedly 
originates in the same instinct which 
causes animals to assume a defensive 
attitude when brought into contact with 
strange objects or animals, or even fa- 











DR. JOHN A. STEVENSON 








miliar objects if they encroach on their 
aomain. The dog may not have any 
real antipathy for the stranger, or the 
man any actual objection to the pro- 
posal.” 

Dr. Stevenson then leads cleverly up 
to the manner of overcoming the anti- 
pathy or the shrinkage. The mere fact 
that the dog barks does not mean that 
the person is non persona grata. Instead 
of a bill collector or a poor relative 
come to pay a six weeks’ uninvited 
visit he may be the ice man or the 
furnace fixer. For ordinary situations 
there are about twenty different classes, 
but attached to each class is an estab- 
lished method of procedure or a habit- 
ual response, sometimes “yes”; some- 
times “no.” Life insurance may not 
fit into a man’s existing fund of expe- 
riences. A basis of his objections must 
be determined by the agent. The de- 
termination must be correct, of course, 
for the stupid agent loses the case. The 
real basis of objections can be classi- 
fied into one or more of the following 
reasons: 


Basis of Objections 


Prospect fears he may start some- 
thing - financially that he can’t finish; 
unwillingness to charge his buying 
plan; dislike for some feature of policy; 
dislike for the salesman; incomplete 
understanding of what insurance will 
do; some personal reason for not buy- 
ing the insurance; fear of general busi- 
ness conditions. 

In Dr. Stevenson’s opinion there are 
twenty classes of objections which cov- 
(er about everything that the agent will 
}meet.. He gives these objections and 
tells how they should be: answered, but 
even at that there are different ways 
of treating the same objection because 
personality has a lot to do with it and 

some objections it is not necessary to 





answer at all. The author explains 
how to use the material he gives. 


This need of a difference in person- 
ality is characterized by the salesman 
who invariably answered the “I don’t 
need insurance” objection by saying “Of 
course, you don’t, or you’d have sent 
for me. But, why don’t you?” Natur- 
ally, while one man would think this 
clever, most men would regard the 
agent as so “fresh” that the interview 
would terminate forever just at about 
that point. What Dr. Stevenson tried 
to give are the answers which are sales- 
assisting rather than “sales-resisting.”’ 


Talking It Over With the Missus 


One of the clever answers to “I 
want to talk it over with my wife” is 
“Why talk it over with your wife? You 
can really get a better idea of the need 
for insurance by talking it to some 
other man’s widow.” 

Here’s another angle: “This is ac- 
tually a present for your wife. You 
don’t unusually obtain your wife’s per- 
mission before buying her a present, 
do you?” 

“You have no right to let your wife 
make this decision for you” is a third 
good one. 

The “talk it over with my wife” ob- 
jection is met by three pages of logic 
in the book. 

A man’s wife again commands atten- 
tion in “wife objects to insurance.” 

Dr. Stevenson says the wife may ob- 
ject, but “buy it for your widow. Do 
you think she would object?” 

And this one should prove effective: 
“Because your wife is willing to risk 
leaving the family in distress you are 
not justified in doing so.” 

How many agents have heard this 
from a prospect? “Life insurance is 
against my religion.” Many of them. 

Dr. Stevenson retorts: “Joseph dur- 
ing the years of plenty stored up grain 
for the years of famine. Life insurance 
does this very thing. You make pro- 
vision for the days of lean during the 
days of plenty.” 


Here’s another: “Your religion does- 
n’t object to estates or incomes does 
it?” 

Tact 


Three pages are given to the man 
who boasts that he can save his own 
money. 


“That is probably true,” the author 
suggests as a comment, “but will you?” 
or “Why not save and protect at the 
same time? Insurance will make this 
possible.” 

Ordinarily, the answers to the objec- 
tions are phrased with the greatest care 
to meet the objection and yet not an- 
tagonize the prospect. Dr. Stevenson 
is very good at that sort of thing. He 
can take the sting out of an answer 
by the graceful turn of a phrase, or by 
putting the answer in the form of a 
question, but his answer to one queru- 
lous individual has a lot of pep to it 
and comes right out straight from the 
shoulder, no matter whose feelings may 
be hurt. 

Here’s the objection: “I don’t want 
to leave a lot of money for some other 
man to spend.” 


And here’s the answer: “Neither do 


you want to leave a wife and family for 
some other man to support.” 


Getting back to the tact in the ordi- 





nary Stevenson phraseology he has one 
answer which starts like this: 

“If you will let me be perfectly frank 
with you for a moment, Mr. Brown, 

I will tell you a story which mav 
throw some light on our proposition.” 
Many men would say: “I’m going to 
be perfectly frank with you, Mr. Brown, 
and tell you a story which will throw 
some light on your proposition.” 

It’s a minor distinction, but a distinc- 
tion with a difference—the difference 
of antagonizing the prospect or keep: 
ing of him for your friend. 

Willing That His Wife Should Work 

Before dropping the answers there’s 
one which the readers of this article 
should not miss. “My wife,” says the 
assured, “earned a good salary before 
we were married and she could return 
to the same occupation.” 

Now the man who would tell an in- 
surance agent this in such a matter of 
fact or selfish manner is a pretty hard 
nut to crack. Here’s the answer: 

“Are you going to support your wife 
as long as you live or as long as she 
lives.” 

That has quite a lot of snap to it and 
a close examination of the Stevenson 
book indicates that certain types of ob- 
jectors need an answer with a little 
zip to it. This is rare, however, and 
when his book draws to a close Dr. 
Sevenson sums up the guiding princi- 
ples for meeting objections. Here are 
a few of the best: 

Guiding Principles 

Do not raise objections which would 
not have been raised by the prospect. 

Do not handle objections as if they 
were obstacles to a sale.‘ They may 
indicate interest. 

Be sure the prospect understands. 
Many objections are due to ignorance. 

Cold facts for hard-headed prospects. 

Do not argue with a prospect about 
an objection. Answer it quickly, pleas- 
antly and to the point. 

Cultivate the democratic attitude in 
answering objections—the ability to 
understand and appreciate the pro3- 
pect’s point of view. 

The writer of this review is not a 
life insurance agent and one of the re- 
actions of the book was he wanted to 
hunt up just any life insurance man, 
tell him of a couple of objections to 
life insurance, and then listen care- 
fully to the answers. Twenty objec- 
tions can all be answered. How many 
agents can do it with a par score? 





GUIDING HANDS 

Here is a good idea from Law & 
Roberts, contained in a letter which 
they sent to agents: 

“The work you do will be the more 
appreciated by your clients and friends 
in the days to come than now. The 
guiding hand of the mother, the min- 
ister, the teacher, as we advance in 
years and look back, are the better un- 
derstood and appreciated at their real 
value. So in future decades there will 
be kinder words said of your good 
deeds, especially by policyholders and 
by their beneficiaries, than you may 
hope to hear now. You are now sowing 
—the real harvest time of your work 
is to be. Another shall reap. But after 
all, the finest recompense in life comes 
from the consciousness of doing good.” 





The London Life “Messenger” is au- 
thority for the statement that some un- 
derwriters are over-talkers. 
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A Spirit which cannot be broken; j= 


A strong Will which nothing can sway; 


ai 


A Courage which must be outspoken— 
And Keeping Hard At It all day. 
With qualities but such as these are 


You need no great genius to go far. 


H. B. ROSEN 
_ New York City 
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Insurance Adventures of a Gang-Fighting Cop 





Sergeant Joe Waterman Finds Writing Life Insurance Easy After Battling With “Monk” 


Eastman and Other Desperadoes of New York 

















Some agents forget all about life in- 
surance when they go on a vacation; 
others don’t. 

One of the successful agents of the 
New York Life in New York City, and 
game as they make them, is Joseph 
A. Waterman, who was taking a va- 
cation in Atlantic City when he met 
Ralph Stanton, of the New York water 
poard, and his bride. After the con- 
gratulations he couldn’t resist the 
temptation to talk insurance. There 
are agents who might have hesitated; 
might have thought the honeymoon 
the last place in the world where there 
could be a business interruption. But 
that was not what passed through 
Waterman’s mind. What he thought 
was that the link between husband and 
wife is never closer than just after they 
have been married; and under the shel- 
ter of the Heinz pickle pier he began 
a rapid talk explaining something less 
than the fifty-seven varieties of life 
insurance protection. Wandering on 
to the boardwalk he wrote a $5,000 
application for each. So, you never 
can tell just when to-solicit a man. 

Incidentally, on that vacation trip 
Waterman wrote $400,000 in all. 

A Busy Day in Court 

Once having written a policy Water- 
man keeps right in the neighborhood, 
so to speak. Thus it came that in the 
year 1920 he wrote twenty-five policies 
in the New York Life on members of 
his own immediate family, including 
his wife and seven children; his bro- 
ther and the latter’s six children; and 
other brothers, sisters and children. 
Thus, he proved that he is a real sure- 
to-goodness life insurance agent, prac- 
ticing what he preaches. 

A couple of weeks ago one of Water- 
man’s acquaintances ran afoul of cer- 
tain storage regulations in this town 
and was haled to court. He called the 
agent on the ’phone; a rush call for 
help; Waterman responded. Here is 
the net result of that visit to court, 
where he succeeded easily in extricat- 
ing his friend from the troubles which 
were bestting him: Insurance policies 
of varying amounts were written on 

The defendant in the case. 

The bondsman who bailed out the 
defendant. 

Two police officers who arrested 
the defendant. 

The judge who approved the bond 
of the defendant. 

Likes the Violent Ones 

Waterman hasn’t any particular type 
of prospect which he likes to handle 
best, but he warms up to the man who 
loses control of himself, shouts “No” 
the loudest, and is apt to turn red and 
Verge on the apoplectic. It puts him 
m his mettle. If this agent feels that 
the apoplectic person is a good pros- 
Pect for insurance—really should have 


it, don’t you know—then he will drop 
everything else and not be content 
until he lands the man. Some of his 
good friends are men who exploded on 
the first interview. 
Here’s a Good Way to Handle a Case 
A particularly hard case which he re- 
cently handled in a manner that was 
quite characteristic of him was a man 
who is prejudiced against the whole in- 
surance proposition, so obsessed about 
it that he would spend evenings at 
home advising his children to have 





JOSEPH A. WATERMAN 


nothing to do with it when they grew 
up. “It’s like gambling in the stock 
market,” was one of his favorite com- 
ments. 

Then he went up against Waterman, 
and, after a preliminary tilt shouted: 

“Show me that life insurance is a 
good proposition and I'll take out a 
policy.” 

“Fair enough,” said Waterman, in- 
stantly. “I accept.” 

“All right. Go to it,” said the pros- 
pect testily. 

“You have issued me a challenge. 
You have placed me in a position where 
I have to make good. We’ll argue the 
case before three umpires. I'll appoint 
one; you may appoint one; and a mem- 
ber of your family shall appoint a 
third. Then we’ll draw up a list of rules 
to govern the debate, and both will 
abide by the verdict of the jury.” 

The’ prospect a little taken aback 
could only give his assent to the pro- 
position. Once having possession of 
the floor it is not necessary to tell other 
agents that Waterman was in his ele- 
ment. The other man did not have a 
chance before the jury. Every time he 
put up an objection the agent bowled 
it over with ease. 

‘Upon another occasion Waterman hai 
been chasing a prospect pretty hard— 
and finally followed him up to his home 
in Westchester County. He arrived on 
Sanday morning as his lead was about 


to enter an automobile with his wife 
en-route to church. 

“Tll go with you,” he commented 
cheerily, hopping into the car. .“I un- 
derstand that preacher is the best in 
Westchester County and I want to hear 
him.” 

The particular application he got on 
that day was for $10,000. 

His Insurance Record 

Now, a little bit about the record of 
this agent, who operates, by the way, 
from the Knickerbocker Hotel—no 
longer a hotel, sad to relate, but now 
a busy office building on the busiest 
corner in America—Forty-second Street 
and Broadway. Of the fifty leading 
writers of the Company in the United 
States and Canada he stood fifteenth 
for the first six months of 1921. In 
a six weeks’ efficiency contest for the 
Bronx branch which ended July 1, the 
allotment for the branch was $794,000 
and the total of paid business turned 
in was $1,008,700. The best individual 
writing record for the branch was made 
by Waterman, who was allotted $110,- 
375 (he exceeded this the first two days 
of the contest), and turned in $258,000 
of paid altogether. The next man was 
$132,000 behind. 

Among his achievements was the 
writing of an application for each of 
the fifty-two weeks of 1920, a record 
which he has continued throughout 
this year. He expects to write close 
to $1,500,000 in 1921, pretty good for 
a man who has been in the insurance 
game for only three years. 

Terror to Gangsters 

Now, where did he get the training 
that has been of such value to him in 
overcoming obstacles in the way of 
selling life insurance? Nowhere else 
but on the New York Police Force, 
where he had no easy patrol, as he was 
in direct warfare much of the time 
with the element which has declared 
war to the finish on the cops, viz.: the 
gun men gangs. During his police 
career he made more than 7,000 arrests. 
These included such desperate and 
hardened characters as “Monk” East- 
man, “Lefty” Jackson and others who 
served terms in Sing Sing and have 
beaten up many a man. In his time 
he raided many of the most notorious 
joints on the East Side; was in gun 
fights innumerable; and sent his quota 








MERLE SUMMER’S LETTER 


Merle .G. Summers, the Massachu- 
setts Mutual agent in Boston, who re- 
cently with another man wrote a $1,- 
000,000 case, uses this letter-head: 

“Professional Service in the Con- 
structive Features of Business & Per- 
sonal Life Insurance. Merle G. Sum- 
mers, 185 Devonshire St., Boston, 
Mass.” Underneath this appears his 
trademark, reading “Summers Insur- 
ance Servicd.” ‘/The letter head is 
printed in black and red. 


of man-killers to the electric chair. As 
a detective sergeant he had the man- 
agement of the police end of the 
Slocum disaster. 

In May, 1912, he retired from the 
force on a pension and established a 
real estate office in Southern Boule- 
vard, where he was successful. But the 
call to life insurance became strong— 
he always wanted to sell it, always be- 
lieved in it, saw many evidences of the 
happiness and comfort it brought—and 
so on January 1, 1918, he joined the 
agency staff of the New York Life. 

Hard Times? Pooh! Pooh! 

And what’s a little thing like busi- 
ness depression to a man who has 
taken his life in his hands a thousand 
times, and who holds the police de- 
partment medal for bravery? 

“Hard times” mean not a thing in 
his life. 

With Waterman these are “soft 
times,” because there is business to 
write if you only go out and get it; 
if you put on a bold front; if you re- 
cognize a prospect when you see him; 
and if you never cry “quits.” 





ITEMS FROM “ITEMS” 

All that any real prospect desires to 
know is what is the best policy for him, 
how much he should carry, and the rate, 
says “Agency Items.” ‘ 

Ten days spent in securing advance in- 
formation about your prospect will often 
enable you to secure his application in 
ten minutes. 

Your prospect is human; don’t try his 
patience with tiresome details. 

Frame every statement so as to bring 
you nearer the signed application. 

Little need be said about the Equitable. 
It speaks for itself. 

Don’t monopolize the stage; give your 
prospect a chance to act. 

Try to make a record, but don’t imi- 
tate a talking machine. 

Ask clean-cut questions that call for ef- 
firmative answers. 

Condensing your sales talk augments 
your income. 


SEE NEW FACES! 

Many agents make the mistake of hang- 
ing too long and too continuously to old 
prospects. Don’t do it! You can grow 
awfully stale in going after prospects 
whom you cannot close, and the result 
has a very demoralizing and depressing 
effect upon your mentality, says the New 
York Life. 

Put your old uncloseable-for-the-mo- 
ment prospects on a reserve list and pick 
them up again later on. By that time 
they may have seen a new light. During 
it the situation may have changed or new 
features may have been introduced, en- 
abling you to go to see them again. Any- 
how the continual dropping of water 
wears away a stone—providing it keeps 
dropping. Continually be on the lookout 
for new faces and get in touch with dif- 
ferent and broadening lines of clients. 
Don’t confine yourself to any particular 
classes or lines of business in which if 
anything goes wrong you may be @pwn 
and out and have to locate yourself anew. 
That’s bad business. Bad business. 

In short, broaden out and see new faces. 
Out of every ten such you should be able 
to write one, 
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The End of a Perfect Day in the 
Life of a Successful Underwriter 


Community Really Prospected 
Opportunity Never Neglected 


Family and Business Protected 


DEIDERICH H. WARD 
New York City 
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‘Leading Producer Now Trains Agents 


The Story of Adolph Hollander, of Equitable Society 


After being one of the leading pro- 
ducers in the United States, writing 
millions each year by his individual 
efforts, Adolph Hollander, top man for 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
for some time, is now training others 
to write insurance. He was writing 
close to $5,000,000 a year when he be- 
came a general agent, and his success 
in turning out club members has 
prought him many encomiums from the 
executives of the Society. 

Hollander’s personal i production 
achievements first attracted general 
attention in 1916 when he had written 
$1,125,000. In 1917 he reached $1,500,- 
000; in 1918 about $2,000,000; in 1919, 
$3,000,000; and he reached $5,000,000 
in 1920, al 

This does not tell the whole story of 
Hollander’s achievements in 1920, the 
year he “hit the roof.” In fact the 
claim is made for him that in that 
twelve-month period he set up a record 
wnequalled by any other agent in the 
world. It was in 1920 that the Equit- 
able issued its health and accident pol- 
icy and Hollander worked that to the 
limit for its own sake and as a new 
ground upon which to approach old 
customers on the life issue. The feat 
for which the world record is claimed 
is that Hollander in 1920 turned in 2 
total of $300,000 in premiums to the 
Equitable, $200,000 for $5,000,000 life 
insurance business and $100,000 repre 
senting $20,000,000 in accident and 
health. This ig the biggest premium 
total ever turned in by one man in one 
year to one company, is the claim. 

“Where is Hollander?” is a question 
heard when Equitable men get togeth- 
er. Let Frank H. Davis, second vice- 
president, answer the question: 


Some Club Qualifier 

“Our new organization production is 
actually $2,000,000 in excess of the 
amount set as the mark. We have 
qualified more club members than in 
1920. Adolph Hollander, New York, in 
1920 qualified in the $5,000,000 in per- 
sonal production and I have heard the 
query of late ‘where is Hollander?’ 
In 1921 he qualified only in the $1,- 
000,000 corps but, please note this, as 
against seven club members in 1920 
and a quota of twelve for 1921, he ac- 
tually qualified eighteen members.” 


In order to get the full value of 
Adolph Hollander’s salesmanship point- 
ers, based as they are upon his own ac- 
tual experiences, it is necessary to fol- 
low his lead in telling his story and in- 
terweave biography, which is another 
word for experience, with an account 
of his methods of making acquaintances, 
winning friends and writing policies. 
This mixes up the high lights with the 
low tones, but every wise salesman 
knows it is by this intermingling of 
big and little, rather than the isolation 
of the one from the other, that suc- 
cess is to be achieved. 


Ten Thousand in Six Months 

Adolph Hollander was born in Hun- 
sary and had to get out and hustle for 
a living at a very early age. Coming 
to the United States when fourteen 
years old he went at once into the job- 
ing business, going from mill to mill 
throughout the Bast, buying up seconds, 
a uveve finding a ready market for 


“Not a button did I own when I got 





here,” is his frank admission, “but”, 
he adds with pride, “in six months I 
was rated at $10,000 in Bradstreets. 
Which is a record of business success 
as remarkable in its way as his achieve- 
ment of last year. 

For three days after landing in New 
York he hunted a job without success. 
Then he happened into a store on Third 
Avenue and although again turned down 
he hung around until the proprietor, 
who was making alterations, offered 
him $2 to get a huge wooden box out 
of his way. Young Adolph promptly 
hunted up a street corner express 
wagon and had the case taken to where 
he could examine it. It had served as 
a “catch-all” for cloth scraps and but- 
tons for years and the contents well 
paid for the trouble of sorting and sell- 





ADOLPH HOLLANDER 


ing. In fact it proved a “gold mine” 
that yielded $250, or enough to enable 
Adolph to set up as a jobber. 


He next made money by the manu- 
facture of a neckwear fastener of his 
own invention, and so, after a few 
years in this country Hollander found 
himself well enough off to go into the 
real estate business in which he spent 
the next thirty-four years, this bringing 
him up to 1917, when he began his 
career with the Equitable. 


“Why did I abandon real estate for 
life insurance? Well, the real estate 
abandoned me! After going along with 
varying fortunes all those years, dur- 
ing which I handled more than 500 
pieces of real estate in Manhattan and 
the Bronx, I had the tide turn against 
me and lost every dollar.” At this 
pojnt in his story Mr. Hollander smiles 
at the joke which fate had played upon 
him. “Well, I paid up every cent of 
what I owed and found myself with a 
wife and two children, with no busi- 
ness and no capital.” 

There was the rub; no business and 
no capital. And because life insurance 
afforded a way out of his difficulties at 
that dark stage of his business for- 
tunes Mr. Hollander manifests in his 
reminiscences a grateful feeling toward 
it, much as one might toward a ladder 
found in a well into which one had 
fallen. 

Making the New Start 

“Here was the Equitable Life, an in- 
stitution built on a solid foundation of 
mitions and here was I without a 
penny of capital, yet this great cor- 


poration was not only willing to stock 
me up with its line of merchandise but 
ready to do all possible to assist me to 
make a start and make rapid progress. 





From the beginning I looked upon life 
insurance as merchandise and upon 
myself as a salesman. And since the 
Equitable was ready to supply me with 
millions of dollars worth of merchan- 
dise without my having to put up a 
cent of capital I felt that it was up to 
me, and I told my wife so at the time, 
to be as good a salesman as I had 
it in me to be. From that time on I 
have handled insurance just as I did 
merchandise in the old days, and on 
that account I never solicit business 
among intimate personal friends and 
relatives in my social hours. 


After Business By “Wholesale” 


Acting then, as a salesman with mil- 
lions of dollars of merchandise to draw 
upon, Mr. Hollander endeavored from 
the jump-off to fit himself into the big- 
business picture. He had no inflated 
idea of himself, but now took on im- 
portance as the representative of a 
great institution, just as a very hum- 
ble-minded man might be transformed 
into a high and mighty personage on 
being appointed ambassador of a great 
nation. 


All of this may sound grandiloquent, 
but as it worked out in actual sales- 
manship policy it yielded practical re- 
sults of a most valuable sort. For 
with millions of dollars worth of mer- 
chandise for sale Mr. Hollander saw 
that insurance salesmanship should 
not be a matter of button-holing a pros- 
pect here and there on a haphazard 
“retail” plan, but that some scheme 
must be devised for “wholesale” or 
group selling. 


So Hollander devised it and then 
acted upon his plan. Question: When 
and where are men and women to be 
found in groups?- Answer: During 
business hours and in business offices. 
So Hollander decided to carry his mer- 
chandise to the business offices and to 
talk to groups as well as to individuals. 
As a result he knows around 10,000 
people personally, he estimates. 


Speech to Office Force 


When he found conditions were pro- 
pitious Hollander would make a little 
speech to the office force, opening by 
saying that he had a proposition in 
which all would be interested. “Give 
me a few minutes to explain.” he would 
go on, “it is a matter of much greater 
importance than that brought to your 
attention by most salesman and it will 
be to your advantage to allow me a 
few minutes of your time. No one 
need buy and I shall feel just as much 
obliged for being given the chance to 
explain as if you did buy.” Some in 
the office group would be interested 
from the start, and some indifferent, 
but as Mr. Hollander drew upon his 
fund of selling arguments, interspers- 
ing the same with bits of homely 
philosophy, wit and wisdom, and warm- 
ing up the whole with the vital radia- 
tions of the big-hearted man he is, he 
would soon command general attention. 
Also,, it must be remembered that in 
most cases he would not open up in 
this fashion until he had made a num- 
ber of visits to an office. 

Vital statistics in the newspapers 
have a business value to him also. He 
reads the births, marriage and deaths 
with great interest. Special casualties 
of all sorts, including fires and acci- 
dents, all afford special opportunities 
to impress on prospects the need of 
carrying- protection. On the day the 
Equitable building burned down in 
1912 Hollander wrote a policy for $150.- 
000. 


Every funeral means that all the ac- 
quaintances of the dear departed are 
impressed with the fact that their turn 

\ 


must some day come and so Mr. Hol- 
lander goes to some pains to find out 
who are attending ‘such ceremonies. 
Prospects who have been as hard as 
nails soften up remarkably. at such 
times and although when he calls Hol- 
lander never alludes to the funeral he 
would know very well why he would 
almost invariably “get ’em,” at such 
times. 

The way to find out who is present 
at a funeral is to attend it yourself, 
or at least casually to pass by the 
house or mortuary chapel where the 
last rites are held. If one‘s acquaint- 
ances run up to any such high figures 
as do those of Mr. Hollander, and 
if most of them are prospects, it 
is quite probable that in the throng of 
mourners there will be one or more of 
those prospects who has been hard to 
convince. After such an experience 
he may be just the contrary. This is 
the Hollander experience, anyhow. 


The coming of the stork also is a 
good time for the coming of the insur- 
ance man to the happy father’s home 
or Office. Hollander has found, and 
many an application follows only a day 
or two behind a birthday in his rec- 
ords. 


Keeps Regular Business Hours 


If the impression has been given that 
Mr. Hollander works nights and Sun- 
days as well as every week day at sell- 
ing insurance it is an erroneous one. 
Methodical as to hours he comes down 
town at 9 and stays to around 6 o’clock. 
Other than looking up the funerals he 
takes Sundays off and his only even- 
ing task is to arrange a list of persons 
whom he is to see the next day so that 
he can go right to work instead of hav- 
ing to prepare his list in the morning. 

Persistent keeping after a prospect, 
but never becoming a pest or a bore, 
is the Hollander plan. If.there is a 
tense atmosphere or any appearance 
of excitement in an office he gets out 
quickly. Sometimes it is best not to 
bring up the subject of insurance at all 
but to talk of other subjects. 


Making his conversation interesting, 
is another Hollander practice. I haven’t 
the same old stuff, he would explain, but 
have something new to tell you about. 
If he didn’t have something new he 
would make the prospect think he had, 
anyhow. Insurance by the company 
of some new form of policy was al- 
ways hailed with delight by Hollander, 
who would at once be out and about 
bringing it to the attention of his host 
of friends. 


Minute care in seeing that clients 
were put to as little trouble as possible 
went to strengthen this veteran sales- 
man’s reputation and ‘this extended 
just as much to the man who insured 
for $1,000 as to the one who took out 
a policy for $100,000. Also Hollander 
took care to call as regularly on a per- 
son after he had taken out a policy as 
before. The first policy showed that 
his confidence had been gained and 
was a stepping-stone to enlarged pro- 
tection. 


Rainy days were regarded as har- 
vest days by Hollander. He always 
had a list of prospects who were hard 
to see when the weather was fine and 
descended upon them when they were 
kept in by the wet, 


Blood Pressure and Business 


“Some agents get discouraged when 
the doctor has to see their prospect 
several times,” he says, “but I don’t 
object if they are worried; they imme- 
diately place a higher valuation on in- 
surance and are ready to listen to ad- 
vice to increase the amount originally 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Here is a suggestion that may help 
in some cases to obtain the first pre- 
mium when the application is signed. 
If you say, “And now please give me 
your check,” up comes the average 
man’s guard—he doesn’t, like to part 
with his money until the goods are de- 
livered. But if you say, “I suppose 
you wish this insurance to be in force 
from today—immediately,” and he says 
“Yes,” then you can add without of- 
fense, “Please give me your check.’ 
If he demurs, in a moment you have 
shown him that he receives something 
of value for the immediate payment; 
and if he still does not wish to give 
his check, you will have given him no 
grounds for offense. In brief, a blunt, 
“Give me your check,” may offend, a 
consequently fail; whereas the offer o 
immediate protection in return for im- 
mediate payment is reasonable and can- 
not offend, and consequently is more 
Lkely to succeed. 
7 * 

Here are two probes which have been 
used time out of mind and are now 
having their periodic description in life 
insurance journalism. They reach the 
spot, and should be available to every 
underwriter, and especially the novice. 

“Oh, yes, I have insurance—a thousand dol- 
aves, that’s for the nurse, the doctor, and 
the undertaker. But what are you going to do 
for your wife?” 

“You desire, of course, to provide for your 
wife, not as long as you live, but as long as 
she lives?” 

s * # 

This has just happened—we knew the 
principals. Married three years. 
Bought a house just before the wedding 
—$10,000; $3,000 down; $6,000 first 
mortgage; $1,000 second mortgage, with 
annual instalment payments of $100. 
Neither he nor she would listen to any 
proposal of life insurance, and his life 
was uninsured. Baby end of first year. 
Baby end of third year. Flu. Pneu- 
monia. He died. First mortgage of 
$6,000; remainder of second mortgage, 
$700; apparent equity, $3,300—actual 
equity, probably nothing—an undesir 
able element has invaded the neigh- 
borhood and values have fallen, Her 
mother is a widow and semi-invalid. 
Nothing in the savings bank. The new 


baby is four weeks old. What will she © 


do?—ah, that’s the question everybody 
is asking, and she is asking it in agony. 
Tell this story to some young husband 
who is too healthy to need life insur- 
ance—or to some foolish young hus- 
band whose wife has forbidden him to 
insure. What will this wretched yourg 
widow do?—well, probably “the Lord 
will provide”—perhaps the ravens (will 
be sent with food. But, the pity of it! 
the pity of it! 

It is hard enough to be obliged to 
tell an applicant that he has been de- 
clined. Infinitely harder, however, is 
the necessity—far too often encountered 
—0f telling a widow that the policy that 
she has brought to the agency office 
is worthless—lapsed for non-payment 
of premium before a value had attached, 
or terminated because the cash value 
been eaten up by unpaid interest 
the policy had been allowed to 
y The poor woman hadn’t known 
that the insurance was gone—her hus- 
band hadn’t told her, but had let her 
@ she was.protected—he “meant” 
revive it. Then death suddenly 
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came. The funeral is over. She finds 
her precious document, is a little forti- 
fied by the thought of the help it will 
give, and is very grateful to her hus- 
band. She brings it to the Cashier’s 
counter—perhaps two or three little 
bits of children are with her. And she 
has to be told! She hasn’t a dollar in 
her possession—the blow almost over- 
whelms her—her heart throbs violently, 
her throat is dry, her voice jorsakes 
her—and in her eyes is a look that 
hurts and mel.s the man or woman 
whose words had caused it, a look that 
haunts and huris. Slowly she turns 
toward the door—falteringly she goes 
out—alone and stricken to fight it out 
with poverty. 

Request your lapsing policyholder to 
tell his wife. If he is determined to 
lapse, or is obliged to do so, he should 
do the explaining—he should not com- 
pel a representative of the Company to 
be his widow’s executioner. 

+ 7~ Oo” 

Half the men who go into the discard 
do the tossing themselves, and they do 
it in the golden years of prime and 
fruited power—the years of middle age. 
How does it come about? Their bodies 
become their tyrants of inaction. 
“Let’s slump,” these bodies say; “the 
old man isn’t looking.” And perhaps 
unnoticed they withhold some of their 
energy, some of their readiness. If un- 
heeded and unrebuked they continue 
their slackened service, they turn us 
into has-beens while yet our physical 
power is unabated and our minds are 
at their best. There are few individ- 
ual catastrophes so pitiful, and so mad- 
dening, as the unnecessary surrender 
of the middle-aged. Watch that traitor 
body! ee ae 

“I supposed, of course, that he was 
insured.” But he wasn’t. Perhaps he 
was your home or office neighbor. And 
now he is dead, and there is suffering 
in his home, because you “supposed.” 
Never assume that a man is insured. 
Know! 

a * * 

In the average case it pays to name 
a larger sum, whether lump or income, 
than you think the prospect can carry. 
If it is too much, the canvass will de- 
velop the excess, and without offense 
to your man; whereas if you name too 
small a figure, you may not discover 
it, and another family will have been 
underinsured. 

* ¢ *# 

He was a very rich man and a big 
factor in finance and manufactures in 
one of the biggest manufacturing dis- 
tricts in Pennsylvania. People said of 
him, “He’s into everything!” Suddenly 
he died. Imposing funeral—beautiful 
and solemn ceremony, an Eden of flow- 
ers, a mile of limousines, an ornate 
tomb on an eminence, and prodigal col- 
umns of head-lined obituarial and biog- 
raphical stories. A notable community 
figure had been interred with custom’s 
fitting pomp and circumstance. 

Next day the will was read. and then 
it was offered for probate and the exec- 
utorg received authorization to super- 
vise the distribution of this rich man’s 
rich estate. Their first and immediate 
discovery was that the estate was cash- 
poor. And soon the scarcitv of cash 
entangled them in an apparently inex- 
tricable web of perplexity, for there had 


begun a bewildering arrival of claims 
upon the estate and of notices of bank 
and other obligations due and to become 
due, whose total soon was hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. In the meantime 
the harassed men had been futilely 
searching for evidences of life insur- 
ance. Then, at length and on a day 
they will never forget, they discovered 
policies that aggregated $650,000! 
Claims were submitted and were 
promptly paid. At once the estate was 
solvent and the executors were able to 
meet the mountainous obligations. Se- 
curities were saved from sacrifice, be- 
quests were paid as written in the will, 
and sufficient money remained to carry 
on the complex affairs of the estate to 
a satisfactory conclusion and a profit- 
able final accounting. 

Imagine yourself to have been in the 
place of those executors during the days 
before the finding of the policies. Then 
you will share in the feeling of one of 
them who exclaimed after the receipt 
of the $650,000: “It’s a shame to take 
our fees as executors!—the estate is 
going to be so easy to handle. This in- 
surance money saves the estate, saves 
Mr. ’s financial reputation, and 
has prevented what looked like a finan- 
cial crash that would have shaken the 
city.” 

“It’s a shame to take our fees as 
executors!” Life insurance gives ex- 
ecutors a clear course and plain sail- 
ing, and eliminates the danger of fetch- 
ing up on the rocks. 

” . * 

Be as watchful about Term Conver- 
sion as you are about your notes at 
bank—if you have any. Convert! Efii- 
cient Agents have a high per cent of 
switchings to permanent forms. The 
Term policy is serviceable for tempor- 
ary protection, or in extreme cases of 
purse depletion. But generally it is 
unprofitable for holder, Agent, and 
Company. It isn’t the real thing. 

- s 7” 





Sometimes a prospect tells you, “I 
am going to take more life insurance 
a little later, and, of course, I can get 
it at any time.” Don’t let him get 
away from you with that delusion. A 
man can’t get life insurance at any 
time. One man in ten is unable to get 
it at all, and when your prospect’s “any 
time” comes, if indeed it does come, 
he may be one of the ten. Show him. 

* 


There are men who could not sell 
you a gold dollar at the price of a ten- 
cent piece, simply because there is 
something in their personality, physi- 
cal or moral or vocal, that is repug- 
nant to you. Do you ever get off alone, 
and hold up the mirror to yourself, and 
take a good square look, to see whether 
or not there is anything in your own 
personality which may be repugnant io 
others, is an obstacle to your success- 
ful approach, and therefore prevents 
your obtaining the maximum number 
of applications? Worth doing! 

= * * 


Some agents have their eyes fastened 
all the time on big cases as they work 
from day to day, and they miss many 
a@ small one that would supply them 
with a good deal of the wherewithall 
that they lose while hunting up the 
large amounts. There are comparative- 
ly few men who move only in circles 
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where only big cases are written, and 
the average man does not, and he is a 
loser if he “despises the day of small 
things.” Besides, the duty of life insur- 
ance is toward the man of small means 
who needs protection just as much as 
it is toward the man of larger means 
whose family may not have a need pro- 
portionately as great. And the buyer 
of small policies is likely in time to 
graduate to the class of buyers of large 
policies. ° = & 

His wife is a woman of ability. If 
she had not married she would have 
been successful in business or in a pro- 
fession, she would have prospered finan- 
cially, and would have had the enjoy 
ment of prestige and repute that suc- 
cess usually gives. She gave all this 
up to become his wife. Has he done 
all that he can to compensate her for 
this relinquishment? If they have chil- 
dren, and there has not been a suffi- 
cient accumulation to protect her and 
those children from want and to give 
her and them some of the comforts 
and pleasures which single she might 
have possessed, he has not treated her 
squarely unless he has insured his life, 
to the limit of his ability if necessary, 
for her benefit. The head of the family 
is supposed to be the only one of the 
two who is capable of supplying the 
good things of life. In any number of 
cases, however, the wife is the brains 
of the partnership. She deserves at 
least a comfortable life if the man for 
whom she sacrificed so much should 
untimely pass on. 

. * 7” 

He made a commission of $50 one 
day last week, and boasted to himself, 
“Fifty dollars is pretty good for one 
day’s work!” And he added, “Guess 
I'll take it easy for a day or two.” Hoe 
did, and spent his time “feeling good” 
over his fifty, and mellowing himself 
with dreams of commissions to come 
and pictures of what he would do with 
them. Result: The fifty dollars was 
not pay for one day’s work, for it was 
spread over a second and third day of 
idleness; and, while he was blissing, a 
competitor reaped an “almost ready” 
case whose seed he himself had sown 
some weeks before. He is one of those 
who can endure prosperity with even 
less poise than they can endure adver- 
sity. oe: 

The nothing-doing-Saturday tradition 
causes woeful time waste. “Short-day,” 
“they’re too busy to talk,” are the com- 
mon excuses for idle Saturdays. There 
are fifty-two Saturdays in the year. Say 
that each is only half a day. They 
nevertheless foot up twenty-six full 
days. And that is one solid month of 
precious canvassing time. We note that 
from time to time the insurance journ- 
als quote some successful Agent as 
saying that Saturday is as good as any 
other day and is sometimes better. 
There are fewer callers. And the pros- 
pect’s tension is relaxed because the 
week’s work is almost over and he is 
thinking happily of his week-end recrea- 
tion. He has the time for an inter- 
view, and his mood is non-combative. 
That old devil Procrastination, twin 
brother of Fear,—he is author of the 
Saturday tradition. And twenty-six 
days of wasted golden time is too rich 
a price to pay for untested acceptance 
of his false assertion. 
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“I won’t talk life insurance!”’ 
**I don’t want any (more) life insurance!”’ 
**1 have all I can carry”’ 


Etc., Etc. 





q What objections do you meet? Which do you find 
the most common? In what order do they come? 
How do you answer them and gain favorable 


attention? 


@ Some of the plans this agency has tried have been 
discussed in The Eastern Underwriter. The articles 
are printed in pamphlet form and will be sent to 


anyone on request. 
g We will be glad of your suggestions and criticism. 


q A free exchange of ideas and experiences is one of 
the ways by which life insurance salesmanship can 
be raised to higher professional standards. 





IVES & MYRICK 


Managers 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York 


38 Nassau Street 





NEW YORK 
1909 (Insurance paid for).............. $ 1,400,000 
1920 (Insurance paid for).............. $28,000,000 
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Life Insurance on Accidental Death 





By Henry Moir, Second Vice-President Home Life 
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“Double Indemnity” is a title often 
ysed for this benefit. It is the most 
common expression; but it implies a 
little more than the contract promises, 
and the heading of this article has been 
chosen aS an accurate description of 
the benefit. The additional payment 
at death will be made only under cer- 
tain conditions which must be fulfilled. 
The benefit is therefore a form of lim- 
ited life insurance and is not, properly 
speaking, a double indemnity furnish- 
ing additional life insurance of the 
same character, since it is only pay- 
able in the small number of cases of 
those who are killed by accident of a 
yiolent nature. 

Insurance in any form is necessarily 
paid for by those who secure the bene- 
fit of the protection. There is there- 
fore no such thing as cheap insurance. 
Some forms of insurance. protection 
cost but little, but the cost has always 
a direct relationship to the benefit. The 
cost may be small, the reason for which 
is that the average benefit is also small, 
although the benefit to individuals may 
be great. The additional payments in 
event of accidental death do not call 
for any heavy premium rate. The rea- 
son for this is the expectation that 
there will not be many claims, 

Agency View 

An inexperienced agent frequently 
thinks that he can catch the attention 
of a prospect by talking of the cheap- 
ness of the benefit he offers, and he 
may therefore be tempted to lay par- 
ticular stress upon the accidental bene- 
fit costing from $1 to $1.50 per $1,000. 
This course is unwise and is not in 
the best interests of the agent himself. 
It is easy to see that the best course 
for the agent is to write an applicant 
for $10,000 of true life insurance, rath- 
er than to place him for $5,000 life in- 
surance with $5,000 of the additional 
accidental death benefit. To place the 
amount of $10,000 and to convince a 
man of the wisdom of paying as much 
as $300 a year in life insurance pre- 
miums may involve some harder work; 
sometimes it may even mean a slower 
canvass of the case. But the extra 
work is worth while, and rewards the 
agent much more substantially than if 
he were to content himself with the 


smaller amount of life insurance plus 
the accident benefit. 


A good life insurance solicitor will 
therefore confine his attention chiefly 
to life insurance benefits, and keep the 
accident benefit for special cases. ‘The 
hopeful disposition which we human 
beings all possess leads us to argue 
that, barring accidents we shall all live 
to an old age. Every solicitor meets 
this mental attitude in his daily work. 
It is a natural optimism, which leads 
to peace of mind, although it may not 
be scientifically true. It is unwise on 
the part of a life insurance agent to 
encourage it by offering accident insur- 
ance, especially if he allows the pros- 
Pect to go off with the impression that 
he carries protection for the amount of 
the life and accident combined. The 
lite insured should be trained to think 
of the smaller amount of life insurance 

he carries, and to look upon the 
additional benefit as a side issue not 
bs be counted in considering the proper 


amount of life insurance which should 
be carried. There are many forms of 
illnesses not covered by the accident 
benefit, but which cut off men who have 
every appearance of strong and rugged 
health:—for example, typhoid fever, 
pneumonia, appendicitis, and other ills 
to which the healthy succumb even 
more frequently than they do to violent 
accidental injury. Moreover, life insur- 
ance is more than mere protection to 
the thoughtful man—it is family pro- 
tection and thrift combined. Many 
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family men living on a_ salary 
can save nothing except their life 
insurance premiums. The accident 
benefit does not share this advantage 
with life insurance. 


Insured Should Not Be Permitted To 
Deceive Himself 


Loyalty to the business should lead 
each good agent to discourage the men- 
tal attitude which would allow a man 
to say “I carry $20,000 of life insur- 
ance,” when as a matter of fact he 
only carries $10,000 Life and $10,000 
additional accident. Sometimes it 
takes very tactful questioning to as- 
certain just how much life insurance a 
prospect is carrying elsewhere. A so- 
licitor may catch the attention of a 
prospect by using the accident feature 
although he should not in any way cali 
it “life insurance.” The insured must 
not be allowed to deceive himself or 
to nurse the fallacy that he has double 
the amount of the life insurance he 
really carries, 


Another viewpoint which is of inter- 
est to the agent deals with the limit of 
risk a company will carry. All agents 
look forward to the writing of big cases 
and most companies take into consid- 
eration the accidental! death benefit in 
determining their limit of risk. A com- 
pany which has a $50,000 limit on a 
single life will usually carry only $25,- 
000 of life insurance if they also carry 
$25,000 of accidental death benefit. Or 
if $10,000 be their accident limit, they 
may carry $40,000 life and $10,000 acci- 
dent. In either case it means that the 
full line of life insurance which the 
agent may write is reduced, and his 
compensation is reduced in proportion 
in those limit cases. Agents of high 
standing and those who write large 
cases will solicit the business along 
other lines than that of the additional 
benefits which may be secured. 


Company’s Views 
The proper premium for this acci- 


dental benefit is still a somewhat in- 
determinate quantity. The automobile 
hazard has been increased tremendous- 
ly, although there is some doubt as to 
whether the number of deaths from 
automobiles has increased in the same 
proportion as the number of cars 
in use. Some forms of accident have 
been diminishing, and generally speak- 
ing the hazard is a varying one, in- 
creasing from some causes and decreas- 
ing from others. The latest statistics 
would seem to indicate that the rate 
amongst preferred risks is less than 
1 per 1,000 per annum—probably about 
7 or 8 per 10,000 per annum. The pre- 
mium commonly charged is $1 or $1.25, 
occasionally $1.50, per $1,000 of insur- 
ance. Moreover, the accident hazard 
varies greatly in different parts of the 
country. An intelligent officer of:a 
life insurance company lately made the 
remark “We should be immensely bet- 
ter off if fewer people carried guns.” 
In those parts of the country where 
guns are carried there are many shoot- 
ing accidents. Again, the hazard also 
varies according to occupation, and 
some occupations while thoroughly good 
from a life insurance standpoint are 
more than doubtful when considered in 
relation to the accidental death benefit. 
Farmers are amongst the best risks 
for a life insurance company; yet they 
are second rate when considered mere- 
ly in relation to the additional accident 
benefit. 


It should be borne in mind that it 
takes the premiums on about $10,000,- 
000 of business to pay one accident 
claim of $10,000. In the registration 
area of the United States the death 
rate from all causes in 1919 was 129 
per 10,000—a unusually low rate—while 
the death rate from violence was less 
than 8 per 10,000; or only one sixteenth 
part of the total death rate, Roughly 
speaking, therefore, we may say that 
the accident benefit has just about one 
sixteenth the value of the life benefit, 
and moreover it lacks the educational 
advantages in thrift. Nevertheless 
cheaper accident insurance is being 
granted by the life companies than is 
usually granted by those confining 
themselves to accident insurance. The 
reason is that the benefit is in the na- 
ture of a “frill” to life insurance, car- 
ried partly for advertising purposes. 
Further, the expense incurred is that 
usually attaching to life insurance on 
the larger premiums and stable busi- 
ness of that character. 

In former years some life companies 
reported the amount of the accident 
benefits as part of their outstanding 
sums insured, but this practice has now 
been generally discarded, and the pres- 
ent practice is better than the old. At 
the same time the obligation on the 
part of the company is there and should 
be reported in some form. The pre- 
miums are shown separately. The lim- 
it of accident risk carried by the com- 
pany itself should be stated, and prob- 
ably .the total amount of the accident 
insurance outstanding. The annual 
statement blank is already complicated, 
yet additional information of this char- 
acter, and similar particulars of dis- 
ability premiums and benefits should 
be included. 


The additional benefits thus granted 
by life insurance companies cause a 
considerable increase in the detail 
work of each company. The multiplica- 
tion of detail involved in handling the 
small premiums, in taking care of the 
changes and alterations throughout the 
books of record of the company, adds 
a good deal to the home office work, 
and an exact analysis of the expense in- 
curred can rarely be made so as to 
show whether or not the business is 


truly profitable at the premiums now 
being charge. 
Should Not Exaggerate Value of 
Benefits 


There can be no question, however, 
but that life insurance companies have 
been adding to the service they render 
policyholders by this and other means 
which have been developing during the 
last ten years. The warning I would 
like to express to agents is that they 
should not exaggerate the value of 
these benefits, nor allow their clients 
to minimize the amount of life insur- 
ance they ought to carry merely be- 
cause these additional advantages may 
be available to meet unexpected and 
unusual conditions. 














This Want Ad. 





Drew 50 Replies 











William H. Carter, agency manager 
of the Bankers Life of Des Moines at 
Nashville, Tenn., ran the accompany- 
ing advertisement in a campaign for 





WE WANT A CERTAIN YOUNG MAN! 


He may be anywhere from 20 to 35 yearsold. He ma 
even bea few years o der, but his spirit is young and he is 
chock full of strength, ambition and serious purpose. 

He may be working now at some uncongenial occupa- 
tion, but he knows that he has in him the seeds of success. 
And he knows that the big rewards in this life goto the man 
iho selis, for he hears and knows of men who are earting 
from $5,000 to $10,000 and more a year selling. He wants to 
become a salesman 

He lives in nearly any town or city bet ween the Tennes- 
see river and the Eastern boundaryof the State of Tennessee 
He isa man of promise—a man that everyone knows will 
make a great success in life if he is given thechance 

WE WANT TO GIVE HIM A CHANCE 

We want to make him a real salesman. We want to 
p'ace at his disposal all the facilities and service of this 
— life insurance company in the world for helping 
him reach his goal For we havea policy that he can seil— 
that hundreds of people may buy month afver month —the 
best policy of life msurance ever desigued 

We want him to represent us in your city. To live 
among you. increasing the asse:s of your community takin 
material assi-tance to you in sickness and in death, and aid- 
ing you to more intelligently avail yourself of the great 
benefits of real life insurance service 

Are you that young man? Or, do you know of such a 
man? Sluggards, seekers after easy money, sharpers or 
“ smooth-ta:kers’ do not in erest us Clean-cut, clear-e; ed 
ambitious youug men do interest us a great deal. For such 
men we will go far, and we will help them to be what they 
long to be, and what they can be —and we will pay them 
while they are learning 

If you are that man, or if you know that man, write to 
us. We have a proposition to make that may be the means 
of determining your or his future But wnte now — before 
you forget it— and remember, we are just as anxious to hear 
from you as you can possibly be to connect yourself or your 
friend with this great organization 

WM H CARTER, Agency Manager 
(Old Hickory Agency) 
BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 
1113-14-15 Seahiman Building 
Nashville, Tennessee 





new salesmen. It appeared in the 
Nashville paper three times and drew 
fifty replies. 





LEAVE LITTLE BEHIND 


Under the above caption the Home Of- 
fice paper of a Canadian Company calls 
attention to statistics from the returns of 
the Registrar-General of Ontario having 
to do with estates administered in Sur- 
rogate Courts. Of the 11,554 persons who 
died in 1920 leaving estates, almost one- 
half left less than $1,000. In this con- 
nection the following table is self-explan- 
atory: 

73 left an estate of over $100,000. 

104 left an estate of between $50,000 
and $100,000. 

218 left an estate of from $25,000 to 


0,000. 

629 left an estate of from $10,000 to 
$25,000. 

1,245 left an estate of from $5,000 to 
10,000. 

4,360 left an estate of from $1,000 to 


5,000. 
4,925 left an estate of less than $1,000. 
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Links—Or a Chain? 





By F. W. GANSE, Columbian National, Boston 
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About every man whom we approach 
with our offer of life insurance service 
already has some life insurance, some 
other assets probably of two or three 
different classes, and some liabilities. 

These are scattered about the place, 
so to speak, and not balanced up into a 
neat statement of assets and liabil- 
ities, with a balance on the right side 
of the ledger. In other words they are 
not co-ordinated as the affairs of any 
good business concern are and as be- 
comes absolutely necessary if a definite 
good result is to be achieved for the 
family in case of the unexpected deata 
of its head. 

Linking the Assets Left Behind 

It is necessary to take the various 
links of the assets which the prospect 
will leave behind him and to weld them 
into a chain if they are to accomplish 
any definite good. To replace his 
judgment in handling the interests of 
his family while he is with them, his 
foresight must be brought to bear upon 
their needs when he is gone. 

I have said that he probably has some 
liabilities. These will be increased by 
his death, as every life insurance agent 
well knows. In addition to current un- 
paid bills, debts and expenses attend- 
ing his illness and death, there are in- 


come taxes, inheritance taxes in an es- 
tate of any size, expenses of adminis- 
tration and money to support the fam- 
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ily for a few months until returns be- 
gin to come in from investments, of 
insurance or other funds. To supply 
from assets or life insurance the cash 


to take care of these squaring-up items 
makes the first link in the chain of 
necessary family protection. 

The second link in my judgment, 
should bridge the educational years by 2 
monthly income sufficient to hold the 
family together until the children have 
graduated from high school. This re- 
quires insurance payable for a certain 
number of months certain. 

Link No. 3 should make sure of a 
roof over the family’s head. The pol- 
icy to pay off the mortgage if the home 
is a suitably permanent one, or to buy 
a modest place in the country, or to 
cover the rent of a smaller apartment 
than that now occupied, will supply 
this link; and the small chain made of 
these three links will of itself do much 
to hold the family together. 

But Link No. 4-is equally necessary 
to provide for a modest family support 
for the entire life-time of the wife. 
Give a widow a small home, a modest 
life income and the additional income 
to bridge the educational period, pro- 
vided by Link No. 2, and the net neces- 
sities of a modest life insurance pro- 
vision have perhaps been met. 


Except that we have not made pro- - 


vision for the old man. This is Link 
No. 5. All of the policies taken pri- 
marily for these other purposes can be 
merged in the case of his living to old 
age, into income for the father and 
mother as long as they live. 
Real Chains of Protection 

Haven’t we sold links long enough, 
and isn’t it time that we began to weld 
them together into real chains of pro- 
tection? 


There are other links necessary ty 
cover the business, bequests, inheritance 
taxes on large estates, college educa. 
tion, and some comforts on top of the 
bare necessities which the five link 
chain is limited to supplying. 

But this is another story. My point 
in this article is to protest agains: our 
selling links instead of chains, or jp 
other words, trying to make a sale and 
a commission instead of studying out 
and co-ordinating the real needs of the 
famly in question and covering them 
by a well considered program, which 
includes assets and life insurance al- 
ready in existence. 





LIFE INCOME POINTER 

A final opportunity to effect an In- 
come Settlement arises when a policy be- 
comes a Death Claim and the beneficiary 
is about to receive the proceeds in a lump 
sum.’ Many beneficiaries do not know 
that unless the policy specifically stipu- 
lates some other form of payment, a Life 
Income Settlement is available, says the 
Equitable Society. 

While the average woman would be in- 
clined to insist on a single cash payment, 
the agent handling the case does not per- 
form his full duty unless he endeavors to 
protect the beneficiary for all time by 
means of the Life Income Option of Set- 
tlement. 


DON’T TELL ANYBODY 

When Adolph Ochs was thinking of 
buying the New York “Times” twenty- 
five years ago, at which time he was 
publisher of a paper in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., he consulted Herman H. Kohlsaat, 
publisher of the “Chicago Times-Herald,.” 
Kohlsaat told him to go ahead and buy. 
Mr. Ochs objected that he didn’t think 
he was-a big enough man for the job. 
“Don’t tell anybody,’ Mr. Kohlsaat ad- 
vised him, “and they’ll never find it out.” 
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TWO GUARDIA 








Prospect Submitted a Problem 
Agent Came Right Back at Him 





My prospect was a farmer and I 
found him in the fields husking corn. 
He talked about his farm and then the 
conversation drifted to his investments. 
He confided that he bought stocks and 

















ponds when the prices were low, send- 
ing money to investment brokers in 
Chicago for that purpose. Life insur- 
ance, he felt, offered him no induce- 
ment, as he was single, had money, and 
a prosperous farm. 

This farmer an unusual man, was 
the best mathematician for miles 
around, He took great pride in his 
ability at figures and I steered the con- 
yersation in that direction. He pre- 
— sented to me for solution the following 
home-made problem, which he stated 
had been submitted to many well edu- 
cated people, few of whom had been 
able to solve it: ' 

A woman weighing 130 pounds and 
her husband weighing 100 pounds ar- 
ranged a board over a barrel as a 
seesaw. To balance, the husband had 
to take more of the board than his 
wife. Having gotten the board to the 
right spot, they changed places and the 
man took his son in his lap. If he and 
the son now balanced the woman with 
the plank remaining in the original 
position, what was the weight of the 
son? 

I complimented him on the originality 
and cleverness of the problem which 
I confessed my inability to work out 
without paper and pencil. It pleased 
him to have stumped me, and, ~after 
receiving the answer, I suggested that 
it would be a pleasure to visit at his 
home the following evening. He was 
agreeable, and at the appointed time, 
I called. 

I opened the interview by stating 
that on the preceding day he had 
stumped me with a problem, and, in 
return, I had a puzzler of my own for 
him to tackle. 

“Tell me,” I said, “taking a group of 
100 young men at age 25; how many at 
age 65 will be alive, how many rich, 
how many well off, how many totally 
disabled or dependent on relatives or 
oxi. and how many will have 





This query, so familiar to‘agents, not 
only puzzled him but aroused his 
Curiosity. 

The answer was supplied by the use 
of the chart, The March Through Life. 

became greatly interested when he 
realized the possibilities of the future, 
Particularly the hazards surrounding 
investments of money, the con- 

ce of health and productive abil- 

ity. The plain black and white figures 
@avinced him without argument that 















“Herald” 


By WALTER W. GROSSER, Chicago 


he needed insurance, and no difficulty 
was experienced in placing a Life In- 
come at 65 with Total Disability and 
Double Indemnity. 

A sequel to this is that the other day 
I received the following postal-card: 

“I am laid up in the hospital from 
the kick of a horse, which broke my 
jaw and knocked out four teeth. I 
expect to be here sometime. Can the 
Company do something for me?” 

It certainly was a lucky thing that 
the horse didn’t kick him much harder 
or the Company would be paying a 
Double Indemnity claim. 





BOLSHEVIK RETORT 

One of the best retorts which has 
come to the attention of The Eastern 
Underwriter is that of George E. Ben- 
nett, Cleveland, who won second prize 
in the Guardian Life’s contest. It can 
be used by agenis of all companies. 

Bennetc called upon a hater of radi- 
cals who runs a second hand tire shop 
in Cleveland. The prospect told him 
that he would like to see all the lL. W 
W.’s and Bolsheviks put into a boat and 
dumped into the sea. Bennett’s reply, 
a masterpiece, follows: 

“I remarked, ‘Mr. Blank, do you know 
that many of us are more or less Bol- 
shevists along certain lines and don't 
mean to be? p 

“Just suppose that our neighbor 
Mr. Jones ran away and left his family 
without support. He would soon be 
brought back and put in jail, but if the 
same man died, and left his family in 
the same condition, (only worse, be- 
cause they couldn’t very well put him 
in jail, or make him go to work to sup- 


port his family), wouldn’t this make . 


you think that there are other species 
of Bolshevists who should be dumped 
into ths sea?” 





BIG WESTCHESTER ESTATE TAX 

One seldom picks up a newspaper 
nowadays without reading of the death 
of some prominent man whose estate 
has found the various succession. taxes 
a severe burden because their payment 
had not been anticipated and provided 
for. The following case reprinted by 
“The Pelican” from the New York 
is a striking example. It 
should be remembered that the federal 
tax of over $300,000 in this case has 
still to be paid. 

“According to the report of William 
C. Clarke, Transfer Tax Appraiser, 
filed yesterday with Surrogate Slater 
of Westchester County at White Plains, 
George S. Dearborn, steamship man, 
who died last year at Rye, left an estate 
worth $3,381,270.87. Surrogate Slater 
signed an order in which he decided 
that Mrs. Bessie Dearborn, the widow, 
who inherited the entire estate, pay 
the State of New York an inheritance 
tax of $131,800.83. This is the largest 
tax that has been assessed against any 
Westchester estate in many months.” 

Life insurance solves this problem 





HELPED PITCH HAY 

One of the Guardian Life’s prize win- 
ners told of a call he made upon a 
farmer, and found him pitching hay. 
The agent took off his coat and worked 
all morning helping him. At lunch he 
talked insurance and landed the policy. 
The agent was Allie McDonald, of 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Another agent found it easy to sell 
in a town where the wife of a promi- 
nent man had left a widow with five 
children unprovided for. It was an ob- 
ject lesson the potency of which every- 

recognized. : 


Took Night Trip and Saw 
Lumber Men in Their Camp 





By GEORGE B. WILLIAMSON, Pine Bluff, Ark. 


To agents who have visited rural 
Arkansas the explanations which fol- 
low can be side-stepped. But to those 
who live near good train service a pre- 
lude to this story is necessary before 
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you can appreciate what the writer 
experienced during eighteen hours in 
the swamps, and also why his face 
wore the smile that “won’t come off” 
when he forwarded that night to the 
Manager of The Guardian Life seven 
applications for insurance. 

The state of Arkansas is and has been 
for years dotted with sam-mills logging 
camps and industries which need the 
best roads that can be built, but which 
have in the main been simply trails. 
During the winter people who live out 
of town are simply isolated and the 
spring rains make these passageways 
more irksome and frequently hide al- 
together the “public thoroughfare.” 

The writer has a friend who last 
spring undertook a trip down in the 
bottoms by automobile. His destina- 
tion was finally reached bestride a 
mule and in August he went back and 
succeeded in finding his car which had 
almost been submerged. Fortunately, 
it vame out of its resting place by its 
own power. It was driven out by an 
agunt of the Guardian Life. 

About a month before this story be- 
gins, the writer had written the fore- 
man of one of these logging camps and 
as a farewell word had asked if he 
thought it possible to write any of the 
boys at the camp. The foreman said 
it might be done. Anything was pos- 
sible. So the writer decided to go up 
in the jungles and see the sturdy woods- 
men. 

Taking a train out at about 2 o’clock 
in the morning, the station and tank 
were reached about 4 o’clock. Dark 
as midnight, nobody was out, not even 
the Marshal, However, I had been 
told what direction to take and who to 
call. for, so after getting my bearings 
front the stars I was off. After about 
fifteen minutes walking I came up to 
where the men were boarding and as 
I. reached the gate out walked four 
men, three carrying axes and one a 
saw. I introduced myself to them and 
told them that I was the representative 
of the Guardian Life Insurance Com- 
pany and wanted to go out to the camp 
with them. This was agreeable so we 
set out on a three mile jaunt through 
the wildest country you can imagine, 
across several bayous, and eventually 
wound up ata forest primeval sure 
enough. 

Just as we reached the camp proper 
I heard the “honk-honk” of an automo- 
bile and was thunderstruck, as I could 


not imagine anything of this kind in 
wlese parts. ‘There was, however, a lit- 
ue Narrow gauge track which was used 
tur iog hauung. As 1 glanced up, here 
came che log train, flat cars first, and 
iv and behoid, on a car behind there 
sat a great big automobile, which had 
been connectea with the wheels of the 
wat car and, believe me, it was turn- 
ing them. ‘This was the means of get- 
tung the logs to the mili and today tnat 
wid Cadillac, which originaily cost $6,- 
vvU, 18 still pulling them and is gone 
ivrever from the road. 

oy this time we were at the stopping 
piace and it was up to me to tell these 
sunburned toilers the good both to tnem 
aud to their families to be derived from 
a policy with The Guardian Life. So 
whue the morning sun was chronicling 
tue beginning of another day 1 sat out 
tacre in tne Dig woods on a stump and 
wid these big muscuiar men grouped 
avound of the safety, the security and 
«ae comfort of mind which was pound 
Lo follow after we had made this “saze- 
ty lirst’” preparation. 

They listened and believed me and 
I taought of the thousands of just such 
conditions and how really thankful so 
many widows and their children could 
be made by a little effort on our part, 
even though it does seem a little in- 
convenient. 

What if we do find a thorn now and 
then—aren’t the roses always sweet? 
And you fellows from towns like New 
y.ork, Baltimore, Chicago and those oth- 
er big cities where you can see any- 
body by just grabbing a subway or an 
elevated—why, if you came down into 
our country you could appreciate your 
selling advantages. 





YOU CAN’T TAXI TO SUCCESS 

You can’t take a taxi to success, says 
The Prudential. 

There is only one field in which a 
Man may achieve success by non-exer- 
tion and that is in the field of the 
village loafer. Inasmuch as the social 
Status of this gentleman is somewhat 
lower than that of' the prize-stock ex- 
hibits at the country fair, competition 
is small. 

It does not take the average young 
man long to decide that, if he is to get 
anywhere in the world, he is due to 
put in some sizable licks of work. It 
may be that his aversion to actual labor 
is so great that he will elect to live 
by his wits. Fate and destiny there- 
upon turn the joke, and make him exert 
himself harder for slighter returns 
than he would achieve by an honest 
combination of wits and muscles. 

Some foreigners affect to despise us 
for our devotion to the almighty dollar. 
They preach the misleading doctrine 
that there is something essentially de- 
meaning and degrading in our regard 
for money. They are wrong. We use 
the dollar standard of measurement for 
the simple reason that a man’s earn- 
ings are usually the mark of his effort: 
The fifteen-dollar-a-week man who is 
willing to be a fifteen-dollar-a-week man 
is sure to stay in that classification 
unless he slips back. But if he is not 
satisfied to stay there, if his ambition 
spurs him on to larger and larger earn- 
ings, if his services entitle him to more 
money, who has the right to complain? 

The business of life insurance solicit- 
ing is unique, because a man may enter 
it entirely without capital and because 
the only limits to his earnings are his 
ability and his willingness to work. 
There is raw matérial at every turn. 
Every man, woman and child is a pros- 
pect. ' 
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Insurance Problems 
(Continued from page 5) 


farming. Age of proposed insured 38; 
age of wife 33; age of son 12; age of 
daughters 8 and 10. 

The prospect outlined in the first inter- 
view that in view of his financial connec- 
tions in the community, he was able to 
make investments that would insure a 
competency to him in the event of old age, 
and therefore, would not be interested 
in an Endowment contract for himself, 
but that he desired to have an insurance 
program which would fit in with his finan- 
cial plans, which, in the event of his death, 
would help to take care of Federal Es- 
tate Taxes and State Inheritance Taxes, 
and furnish some ready cash for admini- 
stration fees, also to provide a reason- 
able income for his wife for a given 
period, and make certain his plans for his 
son having the means to attend Agricul- 
ural-College;and his daughters attending 
a finishing school from three to five 
years. 


Answer furnished by Henry A. Wisch- 
meyer, assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies of John Hancock Mutual Life. 


To meet the situation, the following 
program of insurance should be proposed, 
which would involve taking $30,000 of 
insurance with an annual deposit in a 
participating company of $1,390.50, about 
15% of the prospect’s income, which 
could be reduced each year by using the 
surplus distribution for reduction of pre- 
miums, or if the prospect preferred such 
surplus distribution could be left with the 
Company to purchase paid-up additional 
insurance, increasing the amount of the 
insured’s estate or on deposit at interest. 

Fifteen thousand dollars Ordinary Life 
with an annual deposit of $427.80. This 
contract made payable to the wife as 
beneficiary, and in the event of premature 
decease, the proceeds of the policy to be 
paid in monthly installments of $142.50 
for a period of ten years. 

Five thousand dollar Ordinary Life 
with an annual deposit of $142.60, the 
son to be made beneficiary, and in the 
event of premature decease, the proceeds 
to be paid in monthly installments of $72 
for a period of five years, and in case of 
the insured’s death before the son reached 
the age of eighteen, the face value of the 
policy to be paid in one sum to a Trust 
Company or legally appointed guardian 
to be held in trust at interest and dis- 
tributed in equal monthly installments at 
the time the son entered college. In case 
of the son’s premature decease before any 
monthly payments had been made or a 
part of them paid, the monthly payments 
due to be paid to his mother. 

Five thousand dollar Ten Year Endow- 
ment, with an annual deposit of $534.90, 
two policies of $2,500 each, each daughter 
to be named as beneficiary in one policy 
and in the event of the insured’s prema- 
ture decease, the proceeds to be paid to 
each daughter in installments of $530 a 
year, or on the monthly basis if preferred 
for a period of five years, with the pro- 
vision that the same conditions be effected 
under each policy as made in the son’s 
policy regarding payment of proceeds if 
insured’s death occurred before either 
beneficiary attained the age of eighteen, 
or in the event of either beneficiary’s 
death before any or all installments had 
been paid. 

Ten thousand dollar Ordinary Life, 
with an annual deposit of $285.20. This 
contract made payable to the wife as 
beneficiary or to some Trust Company 
with a trust a that the proceeds 
of this policy be used for the purpose of 
peo to pay Federal Estate Taxes and 
State Inheritance Taxes, also cost of ad- 
ministration fees, etc. 

The insurance program above proposed 
would insure the education of the pros- 
mos son and daughters and furnish a 
iving income to his wife for a period of 
ten years, or until the son had finished 
his college education and was prepared 
to take up his father’s interest, in the 
event of his not living to complete the 


financial plans he had in mind, 


When considering the insurance plan 
for a business man, similar to the case 
described above, business investments 
should not be lost sight of, in which the 
oe of such investment is recog- 
nized. 





Problem No. 25 


Officer of corporation, 32 years of age, 
income $5,000 per annum, has wife and 
two children, sister and aunt dependent 
upon him for partial support, owns home 
worth $0,000 with mortgage of $5,000 on 
tt. 


Answer by A. O. Swink, manager At- 
lantic Life, Richmond, Va. , 

I would ascertain the amount of insur- 
ance carried by prospect at present. I 
would then undertake to bring his insur- 
ance up to $25,000 on the Ordinary Life 
plan. I would further undertake to sell 
him insurance on a term plan for $5,000 
for the purpose of paying off mortgage 
outstanding against his home. This pros- 
pect after providing for interest and taxes 
on his home would have a net income of 
only about $4,200 and I figure with the 
dependents upon him that he could stand 
only about $600 a year for insurance. 


— 


IMPORTANT NEW BUREAU 


Early this year the Equitable inay,. 
urated a Bureau of Inheritance Tax [p. 


' surance under the supervision of Se. 


ond Vice-President William J. Graham, 
This the first bureau of its kinds orgap. 


ized in the country. Charles F. 


dan, whose article appears els 


Sheri. 
ewhere 


in this issue, was appointed by Mr 


Graham as supervisor of the 
ment. 


depart. 


Mr. Sheridan brings to his wor; 


important and successful insurance ey. 
perience with the Equitable’s Group |p. 


surance Department and _ the 
training of an attorney. 


legal 





your sales. 


income. 


Home Office 





Our Interest Rate 


—Limit extended to $300,000 on one Life. 
—Both Non-Participating and Participating Policies. 
—Liberal dividends paid beneficiaries in addition to monthly 


—Insurable Age 10 to 65. 

—Provision for Substandard Business. 
—Policies that carry every up-to-date feature. 
—Liberal Agency Contracts. 


Over $110,000,000.00 New Business Paid-For in 1920 





7.24% is the rate of interest earned in 1920 
on our mean ledger assets. Funds invested 
in the safest securities—farm mortgages. 
Values do not fluctuate—always worth 100 
cents on the dollar. 


Other Significant Facts in the Agent’s Favor 


—A New Accident and Health Department. 
—Free Service of Home Office Group Insurance Specialists who 

give you assistance in your territory. 
—A Sales Service Department that has one purpose—to increase 


Our Agents Participate in Our Prosperity 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


M. E. SINGLETON, President 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Unless you “say something” how will we know you are interested? 
Send for New Booklet of Company Facts. 
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Mortgage Insurance 





Adaptation of an Endowment, a Life or Term Policy to Cover a Mort- 
gage and Guarantee Its Payment in Event of Death of Mortgagor 





By Paul F. Clark, General Agent John Han cock for Eastern Massachusetts 





























Dr. S. S. Huebner has said on many 
occasions that “more life insurance would 
be sold if the agent would only dress 
his proposition up in a new suit of 
clothes” and one of our most notable 
life underwriters has also said: “Try 
to give the public a new show when you 
run the curtain up for no man wants to 
see the same performance or listen to the 
same arguments for life insurance over 
and over again.” 

My idea in giving considerable time to 
mortgage insurance was because I felt 
that through this medium of business 
I could dress the old policy up in a new 
suit and give the prospect something new 
to think about. Mortgage insurance as 
most life underwriters probably know, 
is simply the adaptation of an endow- 
ment, a life or term policy to cover a 
mortgage and guarantee its payment jn 
the event of death of the - mortgagor. 
But the prospect has probably never 
heard of mortgage insurance and I have 
found that the general public are always 
interested in new kinds of insurance so 
they immediately want to know about 
this particular kind, 

An Excellent Proposition 

Instead of immediately outlining the 
contract I have invariably asked them 
if the bank or individual who had tak- 
en the mortgage and who is probably 
charging them 6 per cent interest had 
offered another proposition to the effect 
that for an additional 1, 2 or 3 per cent 
per year he would cancel the mortgage 
in the event of the mortgagor’s death. 
The prospect almost invariably said it 
sounded like an excellent proposition. 
I then explained that while no bank or 
individual could afford to do this, that 
my company would issue a contract in 
the amount of the mortgage which 
would guarantee its payment in the 
event of the death of the mortgagor, 
I then further explained that the 
policy would be paid in full and 
that any difference between the 
amount of the mortgage and the face 
value of the policy would be paid to his 
wife or estate. I further said that if 
his mortgage were paid off at any time 
during the next seven years, thereby 
releasing him from payment of interest 
on the‘ same that he could then ex- 
change this mortgage insurance policy 
for a permanent policy of life insurance 
without a medical examination and re- 
gardiess of his condition of health, 
that the extra premium he would have 
to pay for the permanent form would 
be less than the amount of interest 
he had been paying on his mortgage. 
He would, therefore, have no difficulty 
in taking care of this increased obliga- 

on. 


If I had reason to believe that the 
insured would pay a higher premium 
I used the ordinary life policy rather 
than the term form and even in some 
cases I have used the 10-year endow- 
Ment policy showing how this could 
be used to pay off the mortgage in full 
at the end of ten years, the policy act- 
ing as a sinking fund identically the 
same way that large corporations carry 
sinking funds to retire their bond is- 
sues. The greatest success, however, 
has been accomplished with the term 
form since the prospect generally does 
not want to take on as large an obliga- 
tion as the other forms of contract 
ates while paying off the mort- 


e. 
Gets Favorable Attention Quickly 
ere is no question but that favor- 


able attention can be secured more 
readily through the medium of mort- 
gage insurance than any other plan I 
have sold and while some companies 
and agents object to writing term in- 
surance, if it is properly sold and care- 
fully followed up, a large part of it has 
always been converted and the policy- 
holder has always been thoroughly sat- 
isfied because of the service rendered 
both in giving him cheap protection 
while paying off his mortgage and then 
permanent protection after the mort- 
gage obligation is ended. 

This source of prospects will be found 
especially helpful to a new man going 
into the business, particularly a stran- 
ger in a new city where he knows very 
few people. First, because the number 
of prospects is almost unlimited since 
all mortgages are recorded and a list 
of same will appear in the daily papers 
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or a court publication. Second, be- 
cause this form of insurance is not gen- 
erally solicited or well known and it is 
therefore not sold on a friendship 
basis. 

The most important thing to remem- 
ber is that the agent should always 
quote the cost on the percentage basis 
instead of in dollars since the prospect 
will then associate it with his interest 
on his mortgage and the relative cost 
seems low in comparison with his in- 
terest rate. 
Mortgage Insurance More Necessary 
Today Than Ever 

There never was a time when mort- 
gage insurance was so necessary as it 
is today. Houses have been and are 
being bought at inflated prices, large 
mortgages are being placed and in the 








SEVEN MISTAKES OF LIFE 


1. The decision that individual .ad- 
vancement is made by crushing others. 

2. The tendency to worry about things 
that can not be changed. 

3. Insisting that a thing is impossible 
because we can not do it. 

4. Attempting to compel other persons 
to believe and live as we do. 

5, Neglect in developing and refining 
the mind by not acquiring the habit of 
2 fine literature. 

6. Refusing to set aside the trivial that 
important things may be done. 

7. Failure to establish the habit of sav- 


ing money.—Huds 


event of the death of the mortgagor 
and bread winner, foreclosures of mort- 
gages are bound to be more probable 
than in times past when the mortgagee 
felt that he always had a well secured 
equity behind his mortgage. 

I have found that banks and building 
associations are often interested in pro- 
tecting themselves also through the 
medium of mortgage insurance and if 
they are advised of the same will often 





suggest the plan to the mortgagor or 
notify an agent of opportunities for 
writing insurance in conjuncion with 
mortgages they have taken. 

I have sold considerable insurance 
on this plan to corporations when they 
have placed mortgages on a plant or 
factory just erected or purchased, and 
in these cases it is generally written 
in large amounts. I have converted 
over 75 per cent of all the insurance 
written on this plan and in addition 
have secured valuable policyholders on 
whom I have written permanent forms 
of insurance many times. I can truth- 
fully say I have no class of policyhold- 
ers today who are as well satisfied be- 
cause of the protection they have se- 
cured and the service I may have ren- 
dered, than those to whom I originally 
sold a term or life policy to cover this 
mortgage obligation. guaranteeing the 
payment of the same in the event of 
their death, thus giving safety and 
contentment to their wives and fam- 
ilies or to the business or corporation 
of which they are the heads. 


Farmers and Mortgages 


In a recent letter to the Mutual Benefit 
Home Office, General Agent C. G. Mon- 
ser, of Buffalo, said: 

“You will be interested to know that 
we have been trying to push the mort- 
gage idea in selling small policyholders, 
as well as in country districts. 

“Last week I took a day off to try this 
out among farmers. I had framed the 
situation up ahead of time and had ar- 
ranged with a local produce man to take 
his car and drive me around among farm- 
ers with whom he was acquainted. I cau- 
tioned him in advance to select his people 
carefully, taking me only to people that 
he believed to be progressive farmers, 
and that he had reason to believe had 
mortgages on their farms. He would in- 
troduce me, vouch for me and the com- 
pany, stating that he was a policyholder, 
and would always finish with the state- 
ment to the farmer: ‘You know me. 
Unless this company was alright they 
would not be getting any of my money,’ 
The reply would usually be: ‘If you are 
putting your money into it, we know it is 
good.’ At this stage I would take up 
the case and start out by asking the man 
how much of a mortgage he had on his 
place. I would not talk life insurance 
except as a secondary matter. I would 
show the man, if he was paying 6 per 
cent on his mortgage, that it would be 
better for him to pay 8 per cent and 
know that in the event anything hap- 
pened to him, the mortgage would be 
simply wiped out and the farm left clear 
for his family. 

“In less than seven hours I closed three 
cases for $5,000 each, one for $4,000 and 
one for $2,500, all to cover mortgages, and 
I had no trouble in securing settlement 
in each case. 

“TI believe that this method of working 
in country districts offers a most fertile 








BREENEMAN’S COME-BACK 


Here’s a clever retort used by L. L. 
Brenneman, of Cleveland. When he 
goes into a man’s office and is told: 
“Yes, your arguments are good, but I 
have a friend who is in the life insur- 
ance business, and if I insure I should 
buy niy policy from him.” 

“Has he ever approached you on the 
subject of insurance?” 

“Well, no.” 

“Then, if you’ll pardon my frankness; 
he is no friend of yours, or he would 
have seen that you are adequately pro- 
tected. 





Mrs. Daisy E. Bagwell, of Georgia, was 
the only woman who qualified for mem- 
bership in the Marathon Club of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life. She wrote 
116 lives for . 


field. If a man will go after this in all 
seriousness, I do not see how he can help 
closing three to five cases a week, which 
would mean $40,000 to $50,000 business 
per month and financial independence. 
One of my invariable rules in doing coun- 
try work is to size up the general con- 
ditions of the farm buildings and unless 
they show some indication of a progres- 
sive man, I drive right on by. We are 
coaching all of our country salesmen 
along this idea and think that if we can 
get our fellows in the country to follow 
this method it will result in a large vol- 
ume of business by the first of January.” 





WOMEN’S AGES 





Miss Beer, of Cleveland, Says Some 
Companies Accuse Fair Sex of Prevari- 
cation—Resents It| 


Miss Amelia Beer, of Cleveland, O., 
agent of the Pacific Mutual, has written 
a letter to that company’s paper in which 
she discusses some delicate subjects. 
Says Miss Beer: 

“When I joined the ranks of agents 
some years ago, I was most enthusiastic 
about selling insurance to women. I felt 
that every self-supporting woman ought 
to have one of our policies, I succeeded 
in interesting many women, but I soon 
found the men to be the greatest obstacle 
in my path. At the crucial moment my 
prospect would say, ‘Before I decide I 
must consult my father, or my brother or 
my cousin,’ and these relatives almost in- 
variably advised against the policy. And 
so, I must confess, I deserted the women 
and, in revenge, am writing the men.” 

In discussing the question of ages of 
women she says that, “Some companies 
actually accuse women as a whole of pre- 
varicating in regard to their age, and 
thereby jumbling up their mortality ta- 
bles.” She declares that her company 
“Casts no such aspersion upon our sex, 
and generally speaking, issues insurance 
to wonien on the same basis as to men. 

“Eliminating the Term Policy, a woman 
may have any contract, Life or Endow- 
ment up to $25,000, without paying an 
additional premium, This includes our 
splendid A. T. L. policy and our Perma- 
nent Total Disability feature. 

‘“Speaking of the Combination Policy, 
the only important discrimination I be- 
lieve is in the accident and health. The 
Company has seen fit to limit that to a 
small monthly indemnity, charging an ad- 
ditional premium, 

“There is a vast, uncultivated field for 
writing Pacific Mutual Insurance among 
women in our part of the country. The 
business woman, the trained nurse, the 
school-teacher, and now, on account of 
the Federal and State Inheritance Taxes, 
the woman who is wealthy in her own 


right, especially the wealthy widow.” 
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New York Life 
Disability 
Questionnaire 








aye cg QUESTIONNAIRE 
When do Disability Benefits take 
effect? 


Upon receipt by the Company before 
default in payment of premium of proof 
that the Insured became totally and per- 
manently disabled after he received the 
policy and before the policy’s anniversary 
on which the Insured’s age at. nearest 
birthday is sixty years. 

2. When will the insured be considered 
totally disabled? 

Upon receipt of due proof that he is 
prevented by accident or disease from fol- 
a any gainful occupation. 

When will the insured be consid- 
pe permanently disabled? 

Upon receipt of due proof that he will 
be prevented for life from engaging in 
any occupation for remuneraticn or profit. 

4. How are doubtful cases of perma- 
nent disability decided? 

Upon receipt of proof that the Insured 
has been totally disabled for three con- 
secutive months, such total disability shall 
be presumed to be permanent until re- 
covery. 

5. Is the insured entitled to Disability 
Benefits if disability results from acci- 
dent? 

Yes, 

6. In event of disability, is the insured 
required to pay premiums thereafter 
due? 

No. The payment of all premiums fall- 
ing due after receipt of proof of and 
during disability will be waived. 

7. What a of monthly income 
is t 
$10 a month for each $1,000 of the face 
amount of policy. 

8. In event of total and permanent 
disability, when will first monthly in- 
come payment be due? 

On the first day of the calendar month 
following receipt of proof of such disa- 
bility. 

9. In doubtful cases of permanent 
disability, when will first monthly income 
payment be due? 

On the first day of the calendar month 
following receipt of proof that total disa- 
bility has existed for three consecutive 
months, 

10. In case time is required to com- 
plete investigation of claim, when and 
for what amount will the Company make 
first income payment? 

The monthly payments accruing be- 
tween date proof was received and date 
of approval will be paid upon approval 
of claim. The monthly income thereafter 
will be paid on the first day of each 
calendar month, 

11. Will the insured, whose premiums 
are waived, be entitled to dividends an- 
nually on om his te. petley, the — as if pre- 
miums had been paid in cash? 

Yes. 

12. Does the waiver of premium or 
payment of monthly income during dis- 
ability reduce the amount of the insur- 
ance? 

No. The Company will pay the face 
amount of the policy u ~ ame due proof of 
the insured’s death, without deduction of 
waived premiums or monthly income paid 
during disability. 








Hollander Story 


(Continued from page 21) 


eontemplated. Yes, a little high blood 
pressure is sometimes a good thing both 
for the agent and the insured.” 

Until an applicant has passed the 
medical examination Hollander does 
not press the matter of insuring for a 
large amount, “But when they have 
passed the doctor, then I am boss,” he 
declares. The arguments by which he 
shows business men who sign for $10,- 
000 to $20,000 that they need $100,000 
or $150,000 are interesting. With his 
eye for special occasions he goes +o 


men who have lost money and remind- 
ing them that they never had sup- 
posed any such misfortunes would 
overtake them draws a lesson for the 
future. 

Also he shows that the income from 
$10,000 or $20,000 in these times of 
shrinking values will not amount to 
much in the way of meeting the needs 
of families used to the high standards 
maintained in the home of a prosper- 
ous business man, and thus convinces 
them that they should provide for the 
future on something approaching the 
scale of the present. 


Conservation and the spirit of thrift 
may be played upon to advantage. 
Many men react favorably to the argu- 
met that life insurance forces them to 
save a few dollars that otherwise they 
would scatter with no lasting benefit 
to anybody. 

In conclusion suppose we let Hol- 
lander himself reply to the question 
“Where is Hollander?” 

“I’m all through as a solicitor,” he 
declares, “and my name will no longer 
appear on the list of personal pro- 
ducers, big or little. I would not have 
given it up for inside work, no, not if 


— 


offered $3,000 a week to do so, but | 
have become quite deaf and therefore 
I am obliged to. 

“So—I have turned my attention to 
the training of others, thus building yp 
my general agency. I impart to my 
associates my knowledge of business 
getting and give them the full benef 
of my experience. Furthermore | ¢ 
not even personally write new business 
that comes to me here at the offire 
but turn it over to such of the staf 
as I consider most entitled to it. Oy 
of my numerous connections of course 
spring innumerable “leads.” 
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Utilizing New Sales Ideas 





By W. H. Tennyson, Assistant Superintendent of Agencies, Mutual Benefit 




















“what Are You Waiting For?-’ is the 
title of an article recently published by 
Roger W. Babson, president of the Bab- 
gon Statistical Organization, in which 
he tells the men who are waiting for 
a big business on the basis of 1920 to 
make up their minds for a long watch, 
as they have several years ahead of 
them. Continuing Mr. Babson says, 
“The wheel has turned and we face a 
new set of conditions. You can either 
sit and wait for it to turn again, or you 
can adjust yourself to conditions as 
they are: and do business and make 
money just as several thousand far- 
sighted business men are making it 
today.” 

A review of the work of individual ag- 
ents develops some rather surprising 
facts. Not only is it true of life insur- 
ance agents but, I believe, it is notice, 
able among salesmen generally that 
some men who stood out as selling 
giants last year in many instances 
are barely getting by this year. 
On the other hand, frequently men 
who were considered “tail-enders” 
last year are away up on the Honor 
List this year, making remarkable sell- 
ing records. There are certain men 


in every organization, men of deter- 


mination, enthusiasm and resourceful 
methods who stay at or near the top 
month after month. But at the same 
time there are a number of new names 
among the leaders on any Honor Roll. 


To Make Good, Adapt Yourself to Pres- 
ent Day Conditions 


Is it probable that some of the men 
who have been successful as life insur- 
ance salesmen during the past few 
years have failed to appreciate the need 
of new selling methods under present 
conditions and are to a large degree 
following old habits, or waiting for con- 
ditions to improve? Are such men not 
failing to adjust themselves to the facts 
as they are, forgetting that we all pos- 
sess a large measure of dormant abil- 
ity and reserve power which if devel- 
oped and utilied would increase our 
earning power many times. 

During the past few months it has 
been my pleasure to visit many parts 
of the United States where I have met 
4 great many Mutual Benefit agents, 
48 Well as a number of representatives 
of other Companies. I have talked 
with them and I have heard their éx- 
Periences. As a result I am convinced 
that the life insurance salesmen who 
are Making good in a big way this year 
are men who have adapted their sell- 
ig methods to present day conditions, 
and are putting new sales’ ideas to 
work elfectively. There are a great 
Many individual agents with our or- 
Seetion who are doing considerably 
} tter business this year than ever be- 
ore. Such men are not generally sell- 
pred surance on the same basis as 
uring the past few years, but are using 
ee rcetul methods. They are plan- 

® their work, classifying their pros- 
pects into those upon whom it is use- 
little to call and those who have been 

He affected by business depression. 

© are such men in every commu- 


* ing? 





nity. This has called for judgment and 
for extra effort in overcoming the sym- 
pathetic inertia that seems to hold 
back all men today when it comes to 
buying anything, 
What Shall We Try to Do? 

Under present conditions shall we 
try to sell policies, or shall we rather 
determine to encourage our clients to 
utilize insurance for constructive sav- 
“Selling” has been pretty well 
defined as the “power to persuade peo- 
ple to purchase.” A good deal has been 
said recently about changing from a 
Seller’s Market to a Buyer’s Market. 
Have we overlooked the fact that in a 
Buyer’s Market it is increasingly diffi- 
cult to persuade a person to purchase 
anything. When it comes to spending 





W. H. TENNYSON 


money today the average man will buy 
absolute necessities and may spend for 
pleasure and recreation but merchants 
and statisticians tell us, that the aver- 
age man is not now in a spending mood. 
It may be that he hasn’t the cash, or 
in more cases it is due to the fact that 
he is buying on a more conservative 
basis and is saving his money. Sav- 
ings Bank deposits are increasing all 
over the country. If men can put 
money into the Savings Bank, why not 
in life insurance premiums? It rests 
with us to find the men who have the 
cash and to impress them with their 
need for the Service, which life insur- 
ance is in a position to render so 
effectively. 

One of our very successful agents 
at a recent agency meeting, made the 
emphatic statement that he had quit 
selling life insurance. He said that he 
was through selling life insurance, be- 
cause the public was not in a buying 
mood. If when approached the pros- 
pect gets the idea that he is going to 
be asked to spend money, before he 
has an opportunity to become interest- 
ed in the life insurance proposition, 
the chances are he will not sign the 
application. This agent instead of at- 
tempting to sell insurance emphasizes 
how a man can conserve his savings 
and make them work for him to the 
best advantage through life insurance 

At recent agency meetings I have 
been impressed by the emphasis. being 
placed on “Selling Tactics” which em- 
phasize the services which a life in- 
surance company is prepared to render. 
We have become rather used to hearing 





about income insurance and corpora- 
tion insurance, but I have found many 
of the most successful agents are mak- 
ing all of their presentations on the 
basis of a definite income program. 
Before calling on a prospect the agent 
finds out all he can about him and his 
needs for insurance depending upon 
his family responsibilities, his business, 
and his income, and then builds a defi- 
nite financial program for the prospect 
based on this information. The agent 
thus gives his prospect a definite pro- 
gram to supply his various present and 
future needs, instead of merely- at 
tempting to sell whatever special pol- 
icy he thinks he can put over. Then 
there is mortgage insurance, where the 
prospect sees the premium not as an 
expense, but as a payment on account; 
and inheritance tax insurance which 
enables a man to provide for his execu- 
tor the cash which will be needed to 
protect his estate; and finally there is 
bread and butter insurance for the 
wife and children. 


Creative Salesmanship 

A salesman is valued by the business 
he creates rather than by the business 
he secures. A lot of business was se- 
cured during 1919 dnd 1920 by “hit or 
miss” methods, but now only creative 
salesmanship will bring results. Few 
men are interested in life insurance as 
an abstract proposition, but most any 
man is interested in what life insut- 
ance will do for him. We must first 
find his needs and then fit the proposi- 
tion to those needs. What kind of prop- 
erty should a man acquire to meet the 
cardinal obligations of life? Many an- 
Swers may be suggested to this ques: 
tion, but after all, is not life insurance 
property which enables a man best to 
meet his cardinal obligations? Many 
resourceful agents today are emphasiz- 
ing the value of life insurance as prop- 
erty and getting the interest of clients 
through an explanation of the differ- 
ences between a general estate ani 
a life insurance estate. A life insur- 
ance policy with its flexibility, its value 
for emergy purposes, and its intrinsic 
merit enables a man by contract to 
carry out his purposes in life. Life in- 
surance not only enables a man to cre- 
ate an estate, but at the same time to 
preserve, protect and preadminister 
such estate. 


Carries Limit in is Own Company 

There is one other thought I would 
like to inject. An application for $50- 
000 on the life of one of the Company’s 
Honor Roll men was recently approved 
at the Home Office. This gives him 
the limit of $100,000 with the Company, 
all on the Income Plan for the benefit 
of his wife and children. This man 
is one of many Mutual Benefit agents 
who carry the limit with the company. I 


heard one of the largest life insurance 


writers in the country say that the 
secret of his success was the fact that 
he carried one-half million Life 
Insurance on his own life. This 
makes him feel just as big as 
any man he approaches and besides 
it makes him work early and late to pay 
the premiums. It carries conviction to 
the prospect to know that the agent 
thinks enough of his own proposition 
to go into it to the limit. 


Insurance on one’s own life, I believe, 
is a good background, but after all it is 
only a background. We hear a lot 
about important elements necessary in 
selling—be positive, be determined, be 
persistent, be aggressive, be enthusias- 
tic; have industry, knowledge, person- 
ality, health; demonstrate ability to 
pass a psychology test, etc. These are 





all good, but the power of compelling 
motive, the will to accomplish is even 
of greater importance. The thing that 
makes property valuable is manage- 
ment, and the thing that makes a man 
valuable is self-management. 

If I may be permitted a word of ad- 
vice based upon contact with life insur- 
ance agents in many parts of the coun- 
try I would suggest that above all else 
we must combat the rather natural 
drift toward mechanical selling. 
and must avoid doing things a certain 
way because we used to do them that 
way. In other words, with the will to 
accomplish and with a determination to 
get business resourceful methods and 
new sales tactics are going to be re- 
quired to bring results. Many. men 
with the best records this year are 
those who have entered the business 
since June 1920. They don’t know any 
old methods. They only know that 
they must use all their determination, 
enthusiasm and resourcefulness, in or- 
der to create business. They plan their 
work and make daily reports and pres- 
ent definite propositions to meet the 
individual needs of their clients. These 
younger men in the business and many 
of the older ones too are getting re- 
sults and making progress by present- 
ing the merits of life insurance serv- 
ice with a spirit of intelligent optimism, 
a determination to achive in the face 
of difficulties and a real program of ac- 
tivity. 





PUTTING SNAP IN THE SELLING 
TALK 


(Walter T. Shepard, Vice-President, 
Lincoln National Life) 


Get a brand new selling reason each 
week. The telling and retelling of the 
same sales story each week after week 
has a tendency, even among the best sales- 
men, to lose its effectiveness because the 
salesman, through so much repetition of 
the same old arguments, becomes 4q little 
stale and his interest and punch becomes 
lessened, These new selling arguments 
may be a_clean-cut persuasive compari- 
son, Or an interesting story with a con- 
vincing morai to it, or some unique ex- 
perience of a customer, or any one of 
a dozen different possibilities of building 
up an effective selling talk. This method 
not only gives you an ever-increasing 
fund of selling arguments but it will keep 
you from growing stale in outlining the 
points about your proposition. 





19 APPLICATIONS IN ONE DAY 


In a communication to agents the Mis- 
souri State Life says: “When E. H. Pate 
exceeded all records and wrote seventeen 
applications in one day, we felt that it 
was a miracle; but J. H. Weinsaft, of the 
H. O. Maddox Agency -has just demon- 
strated that it is not a miracle but a rec- 
ord possible to every man of ambition and 
energy. 

“During the month of July Mr. Wein- 
saft produced a total of 28 applications, 
an average of more than one for every 
working day. On one day in the month 
we received nineteen applications totaling: 
$28,000, which is indeed a record that 
challenges the biggest writer of insurance. 
This record of Mr. Weinsaft should place 
him among the early entrants of the 
Quarter Million Club.” 





The cost of living is high and widows 
os? get reduced rates, says Dominion 
e. 
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An Ad of an Agent 


Which Won Over a Town 











Just about the cleverest ad that was 
ever run by an insurance agent was 


Frank Pettric represents the Travelers 
and he has found multiple-line selling 


printed in Wausau, Wis., one day by 
Frank E. Pettric, who had come to the 
place from Antigo, Wis., where he was 
a partner in one of those printing estab- 
lishments which will turn out anything 


much to his fancy. Just think of writing 
more than a million in life one year 
and at the same time beating the entire 
agency force of such a company as the 
Travelers in Maximum Accident produc- 








cet Is Good Enough For Me” 


I arrived in Wausau about two years ago with the determination to become one 
of the citizens in this town for all time and the longer I stay, the longer I want 
to stay here. I am investing my money here, and I spend my money here. You 
have taken me seriously, and I have come to feel that I am one of you, and as an 
evidence of your appreciation, I have some 700 policy-holders, whose accident, 
health and life insurance I am taking care of, in the Traveler's Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., the oldest and largest life and accident company in the 


world. Lexpect to double the number of my policy-holders the coming year 
because I am, now established. 1 believe you understand me and that 1 understand you. It seems quite fitting 
at this time, therefore, to emphasize my appreciation by this card of thanks, as well as to assure you of my firm 
resolution and determination to continue to be of service to you, especially in times of disaster and death, as well 
as to become a law-abiding. earnest booster for the good old city of Wausau, which will some day be the largest 
city in the northern part of the state. | am going tw grow with it: get in touch with our service, 


1867 


Fifty-four Years Old 


~ 


1921 








remembering that 





PETTRIC WILL TAKE CARE OF YOU 


Telephone 3333 





_| 
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from the menu of the American House 
to a poster of a strawherry festival at a 
church. It covered half a page, and in 


studhorse type, which made the town sit 
up and take notice, appeared the sentence, 
“Wausau Is Good Enough For Me.” 
The advertisement is printed on this 
page and speaks for itself. Now any one 
who knows the great civic pride of the 
Mid-West American small town can im- 


F. BE. PETTRIC 


agine the satisfaction that this ad gave 
to oreer per from the fruit and vegetable 
man all the way to the icy-veined banker. 
It stamped him right away as a desirable 
resident, a progressive one, as a person 
a man worth knowing. It was not long 
before he began to cash in, and the local 
newspaper, with a more than friendly 
feeling, saw that Mr. Pettric’s activities 
did not escape notice. He has followed 
the ad up with others, one recently run 
ie the accomplishments of his 
office, 





tion in the Fall Accident Contest as well. 
Yes, indeed, Pettric is going far. 

Now, there is another member of the 
family associated with him. It is his 
brother Victor, aged 25, who started in 
business in October, 1919, after being 
discharged from the U. S. Navy, where 
he served as a lieutenant. He not only 
writes lots of life insurance, but in 1920 
he won the Travelers’ leader medal for 
accident production. “Victor weighs 210 
pounds, stands six feet one inch tall, and 








VICTOR F. PETTRIC 


never takes no for an answer,” says 
Frank. 

So Wausau has answered: the Pettrics 
are good enough for us. 


OLIVER’S PATHETIC STORY 

“The most pathetic story I have ever 
read,” says David O. Oliver, of the 
Pacific Mutual, of a want ad of eleven 
words he saw in a Wilmington, N. C., 
newspaper. It read: f 

“Wanted—Men over 45 years of age; 
wages $20 @ week.” 
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in applications written by this Agency in 1920. 


Looks good—Sounds good—Is good 


BUT-- 


q There are other facts whose importance to 
us dwarf production figures. 


l 








Only our methods really count for they are 
the cause. The broad, deep and intensive 
education of our agents; the fair and reason- 
able consideration of all their interests, has 
been our ambition. 





q@ That we have succeeded in attaining our 
ideal, we do not claim. Until the end, how- 
ever, we shall continue to shoot at this star. 


L. A. CERF 


Manager Greater New York 
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What My First Year Has Taught Me 





By CHARLES R. GOWEN, State Mutual Life, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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After a man has been selling life in- 


surance for one year—and that is the 
extent of my experiences—it is time 
for him to reflect, to balance his books 
and to analyze what he has learned. 
In this article I am telling what I have 
learned during those twelve strenuous 
months, the most interesting that I 
have had since leaving school. 

First I shall discuss the approach. 

The Prospect 

I have come to the absolute conclu- 
sion that 75 per cent of a sale is made 
in the first five minutes of an interview. 
which includes as a most important 
part of this five minutes the greeting 
or the first impression a _ prospect 
forms as we solicit him. We should 
use every effort to equip ourself so 
that the first impression will be one 
of confidence in our character and abil- 
ity to advise on all matters pertaining 
to life insurance. We must not lose 
sight of the fact that we have more 
than a proposition to present; we have 
ourselves. The prospect sees us first. 
Therefore, we should prepared properly 
to present ourselves, not only in the 
matter of neatness of dress and courte- 
sy, but so as to convey an attitude of 
ability and optimism; to inspire him 
that we are worthy of his confidence. 

We are'so inclined to approach pros- 
pects with an attitude of apology, ask- 
ing if:he has a few minutes to spare. 
When: we ask that question he has 
every right to believe that our proposi- 
tion is only worth that few minutes. 

We-owe no one an apology for solicit- 
ing men for life insurance, On the 
other hand, we are conferring the great- 
est favor possible on everyone we give 
an opportunity to buy what we have to 
sell. Our great failing is that we have 
not full and complete confidence in 
ourselves and do not approach pros- 
pects with a complete conviction that 
he needs and should have more life 
insurance. 

Should a situation develop, as it often 
does, that the prospect is busy and only 
has a few minutes, say to him very 
courteously, “My proposition cannot be 
properly presented to you in a few 
minutes, it is too important both to you 
and your family.” Then arrange for 
a future appointment. 

The Amount 

My experience both in the field and 
in reading life insurance literature, 
leads me to believe that we should talk 
the amount the prospect should have 
properly to protect his old age and his 
family rather than the amount -he 
should buy now. In doing this we focus 
his mind on an ideal, something for 
him to work for and we will not only 
place a larger size policy now, but 
will pave the way for consistent future 
business. 

If we covld only make ourselves be- 
lieve it, we could sell just abont the 
size policies we think about, either 
small or large, because it follows that 
if we think in small figures we will 
solicit those who can only afford these 
amounts, while on the other hand if 
we think in large amounts we will 
certainly solicit men who can afford 
to buy large policies. 

Right here let me repeat what you 
have read and experienced before; on 
the average, it js easier to sell large 
policies than small ones, because men 
of means and important business con- 


nections appreciate the value of insur-’ 


ance and do not care for many details. 
Doesn’t Like the Word “Sell” 
Personally, I do not like the word 


“sell.” “Business bought” is better 
business and will stay on the books 
longer than business “sold.” I believe 
a perfect sale is a proposition properly 
presented and then bought rather than 
a forced sale. There is a distinct dif- 
ference between the two. 

However, we should not neglect the 
small policy buyer for two reasons. 
First, we should be sowing seeds of 
life insurance education among the 
young men every day. This is an im- 
portant part of our work or duty. Yes, 
it is a responsibility we must assume 
when we enter the business. . 

Second, the $1,000 and $2,000 policy 
buyer of today will be the $25 000, $50,- 
000 and $100,000 buyer of the future. 
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We should give each class of pros- 
pects its proper share of our time, 
neglecting neither. 


Uses Leather Case 


I find the best method of getting 
close to prospects is to analyze their 
present insurance, furnishing this an- 
alysis nicely typewritten, together with 
the policies, in a leather policy case 
bearing his name printed in gold. From 
this you can better recommend what 
he should have in the form of addi- 
tional insurance, and I believe it will 
have an effect on the size of policy you 
write at the time. When he is in the 
market for insurance in the future it 
is only natural that he will think of 
you as having rendered him a service 
the average insurance man does not 
do. 

As great a service as we can render 
our policyholders and our business is 
carefully to go over the policy when 
we deliver it, explaining its many ad- 
vantages. The lack of doing this is one 
of the big reasons why men do not 
understand and appreciate their life 
insurance, i. e., that it is the only part 
of the estate that has no element of 
chance or doubt; that it is positive. 

Monthly Income 

Up to the time I entered the life in- 
surance business I never had heard of 
Monthly Income Insurance. Never to 
my attention had been called the diffi- 
culties, dangers, embarrassmen\, and 
pitfalls I had set for my wife in having 
all of my insurance estate on the lump 
sum basis. 

Therefore, probably one of the most 


important experiences I have had dur- 
ing my first year was to learn that the 
only true and perfect protection for a 
wife or family is Monthly Income or 
Instalment Insurance. 

I know we are all sold on the propo- 
sition, but I am afraid some of us do 
not talk it enough. I believe it is the 
greatest good we can do, (even if we 
don’t sell an income policy on the spot), 
when we talk income rather than lump 
sum settlement. 

There are many results from talking 
and selling Monthly Income policies, 
and I will give what I consider the 
more important ones. 

First: Larger policies will be placed. 
It is only natural that the prospect 
when thinking in. terms of income will 
not faint when he learns that it takes 
$9,070 to create an income of $50 a 
month for twenty years. He realizes 
that $50 a month is not much for his 
family to live on. Whereas, if the first 
figure we give him is $9, or $10,000, 
he thinks that is a lot of money and 
will immediately ask “How much will 
five cost?” Therefore, talk Income. 
You know what larger policies mean? 
Not only more happiness to this little 
family in the years to come should the 
head of this family be called to the 
great beyond, but it makes it just so 
much easier to pay those bills every 
month, and bills are the one thing that 
are always with us. 


A Presentation Talk 


We have also made it easier for him 
to buy insurance in the future, because 
a plan has been laid out for him to fol- 
low. In other words we have set a 
goal for him to work to and plan for. 

For example, your prospect is a man 
35 years of age with a family of one or 
two children. He has a good position 
earning say four or five thousand a 
year and has five or ten thousand lump 
sum insurance, You present to him 
a $200 Monthly Income plan for twen- 
ty years and continuous. When you 
finally come to his part in the transac- 
tion, the annual deposit, he says he 
cannot afford to put that amount of 
money into insurance. Well what has 
happened—you have focused his mind 
on $200 per month and I will wager 
he has said to himself, “I wish I could 
afford such an estate; wouldn’t it be 
You can then say to him. 
; that is what you should 
have, but we all cannot arrange or 
afford right now what we would like, 
about how much do you think you could 
put away each year for such an estate? 
Then as fast as you can, arrange for 
additional policies to finally bring the 
total income up to where you want it.” 
Then proceed to write him for as large 
an income policy as he will take. 

In following a procedure similar to 
the above, it will be much easier for 
him to buy and for you to sell him 
additional insurance in the future. The 
ground work will all have been laid 
and it will simply be a matter of how 
much more income he can or will take 
when he is ready fcr more. 

Should he be in the market for more 
insurance before you see him again, 
it would only be natural for him to 
think of you. 

I believe this is one of the best meth- 
ods to make you his insurance man 


_and ward off the other agents. 


To sum it all up, the one big thing 
that has been accomplished in selling 
an Income policy is that a part of an- 
other income has been underwritten for 
future America, and that is the big 


thing that monthly income or instal. 
ment settlement options does in my 
judgment. 
Visualizing the Business 

In conclusion, probably the greatest 
and most important experience | have 
had is my vision of the business itself, 

We are in the greatest business ip 
the world, a business that has no sub 


stitute, probably the only business that , 


is a truly pure democracy, where the 
rich and poor are all treated alike, 
There are no favorites in our business, 

The return of a $1,000 policy is just 
the same proportionately as on a $100. 
000 policy for the same age and form 
of contract. 

There is no other business that is 
relieving individuals, towns, cities, 
countries, states and the nation of the 
support of as many families as life 
insurance. 

There is no business that is financing 
as much improvement work through 
the purchase of city, county, state and 
national bonds, industrial, street rail- 
way and railroad bonds, as the life in- 
suramce business; thereby having a 
large part in making our country a 
more beautiful, progressive and better 
place to live in. 

There is no business that is under 
writing the earning capacity of Amer- 
ica as certainly as is our business, be- 
cause life insurance is simply an in 
vestment for the purpose of prolong: 
ing the earning power of. the individ- 
ual when the individual himself may 
have lost the power to continue earn 
ing either on account of death or old 
age. 

To quote general agent Merrill, of 
the State Mutual at Buffalo: “It is a 
good thing for us that America does 
not realize the benefits of life insur 
ancé as we do, because if they did we 
would be out of a job. Salesmen would 
not then be necessary.” 








Endowment Plan 


(Continued from page 9) 


about it to his friends than of any of 
his previous insurance. 

“Personally, I have not developed 
any ‘sales talk’ in connection with this 
plan. An interview consists princi- 
pally of an elaboration of the material 
used in the enclosed proposal, made in 
a conversational style. The strong sel 
timental appeal, coupled with the sound 
financial principle involved, is stressed, 
with the result that action seems to be 


_much quicker than in any other forms 


of insurance we have ever written. 

“I am very glad to pass this plan 
along as I believe the wider publicity 
given it the more quickly we will be 
able to secure a nation-wide demand for 
such a contract. I do not believe it 
will encroach upon other lines of insur 
ance but will be sold in most cas 
purely in addition to the usual! amount 
and form of insurance which a mal 
carries.” 





JUDGE THREW A SCARE 

“Your wife says you have her terror 
ized.” 

“Honest, judge—” + 

“ft do not ask you this in my officié 
capacity, but as man to man. Do yo 
understand?” ’ 

“Yes, your honor.” 

“What's your secret?” 
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By W. B. O’Connor, Jr., Associate General 
Agent John Hancock 
































Prospect—Age (20 to 35) —Married, 


— 2 Children, Income $2,000.00 to $10,- 

nstal- 000.00 per annum. 

n my Mr. Jones, you are in the shoe busi- 
ness. There is not much doubt about 
the fact that shoes are manufactured 
today much better than they were. 

eatest Generally speaking your business has 

have progressed. The same thing is true as 
| regards most lines of business and it 

288 in is absolutely true with life insurance. 

0 sub- You, no doubt, are familiar with the 

s that . standard policies that have been sold 

e the almost exclusively in the past. Years 

alike. ago the companies sold an Ordinary 

siness. Life policy which is payable until you die. 

S$ just Then they went to the other extreme 

$100,- and wrote the 20-year endowment and 

. form still later wrote the 20-payment life, 
which is a mean between the two. We 

hat is are now writing a policy which com- 

cities, pines the protection of the one with 

of the the savings feature of the other and 

is life forms the basis of a contract which 

we believe meets the needs of a man’s 

: entire career as near as it is earthly 
an possible to do so. 

te and Mr. Jones, statistics show us that 90 

t rail- per cent of the men that reach 60 

life in- years of age are “busted”—are depend- 

‘ing a ent upon someone else for their own 

ntry a living and support. This is not a de- 

better patable point but an actual established 
fact. Now I know you don’t expect to 
under- be broke at 60 and I am sure that you 

Amer- will not be able to convince me that I 

138, be- will be, but the fact remains that 90 

‘an in per cent of us that reach 60 years of 

rolong: age are broke. Wouldn’t it then be the 

ndivid- part of wisdom to set aside a sum each 
if may year apart from your other investments 
> earl: which would constitute a fund guaran- 
or old teeing your youth against dependency 

from permanent disability and guaran- 
: teeing your old age against want? You 
rill, of think your neighbor across the street 

It is a needs a guardian and will be one of the 

a does nine. Maybe he thinks the same of 

) inser you. Why not do your saving in your 

es own way as you have been doing, but 

1 


put a little in the safest place in the 
world where it will surely be ready for 
you in old age. There yhas never been 
a mutual life insurance company to ) fail. 


At 60 years of age you will either be 

1] very successful, reasonably so or de- 
pendent. If very successful you will 

, hot need this money but surely it will 


any of not do any harm to have it coming in 

at that time. I don’t care if you are 
veloped worth a million at that time $10,000 will 
ith this still be $10,000. It is a fact that the 
princi man who is worth money has 100 uses 
naterial for it to every one the average man 
— has. If you don’t know what else to 
ong set do with it, buy your wife a new lim- 
e sound ousine (smile). If you are successful 
treasel the deposits on this contract will not 
3 o% affect your pleasure in life or “cramp 


your style” anyway. 
ten. If you are only reasonably successful, 
you will be slowing up in your business 


eF activities which will necessitate some- 
will be one else coming in to do the work that 
nand for you yourself had heretofore done. This 
ties will mean a decrease in your income 
“ft inewt: and a decrease in your income at 60 
t cases years of age will not be the most pleas- 


"meet ant thing in the world to stand. The 
things that have been luxuries up to 

that point in your life, have become 
hecessities. If you don’t believe this, 
drive around with an automobile 
RE “y a few years and then have to give 


* terror t wp and see how pleasant the expe- 
tence is. However, you can make 
these sacrifices if necessary now, but 

y official ty it at 60 and see how it will feel. 





a actually be a hardship at that 





ff you are a failure, to have this 
money coming In at that time will be 








a god-send, as it will at least provide 
the necessities for your old age and 
put you in a position where you will 
not be handicapping your children in 
life by being a burden on them. 


At 35 


Perhaps at 35, let’s say, you will be 
in business for yourself and doing well. 
If you are in business and get outside 
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the piker class, you have got to have 
a substantial line of credit at the banks. 
There is nothing that will establish 
your line of credit at the bank, outside 
of the actual cash itself, better than 
a substantial line of life insurance; not 
so much for the actual amount of the 
cash value available but because it indi- 
cates the type of mind the banker 
wants to do business with. The pur- 
chase of life insurance does show the 
trend of mind, the extent to which the 
individual assumes personal responsi- 
bility and whether he is caring for the 
present and immediate future only, or 
whether the range of his vision and his 
activities look to the protection of his 
estate and his family after his death. 


There are many well-to-do at 40 and 
busted at 50. If a man fails at 40 he 
can often successfully re-establish him- 
self, but if a man fails at 50 he rarely 
succeeds in coming back. 


By depositing a sum with us each 
year equivalent to a small interest car- 
rying charge, no matter what happens, 
you still know that you are saving at a 
rate that will be sufficient, not to keep 
you luxuriously, but will at least pro- 
vide you with a living for the rest of 
your life. 


We don’t suggest that you put all of 
your savings into insurance, but don’t 
you think it would be good business 
to put some of your money into a prop- 
osition where a certain minimum 
amount will be coming in to you at the 
time in life, when if you are ever going 
to need money, you will need it badly, 
and when if every other investment 
you have made goes to pot, this money 
will be coming in? Aside from this 
amount go ahead and speculate and try 
to make your fortune. 

Is there not every financial and eco- 
nomic reason why you should do this 
and buy as much insurance as early in 
life as you possibly can? You pay for 
the years you miss in life insurance 
just the same as if you had it (explain) 





and of course you may not be able to 
get it. 
Sinking Fund 

Buying life insurance, Mr. Jones, is 
different from anything else you will 
ever buy, as it does not depend entirely 
upon the size of your bank account, 
but also upon your physical condition. 
You know a man does not have to be 
dead to be unable to get insurance. He 
may develop a heart murmur or albu- 
men or sugar or any number of things 
that would prevent him from getting it, 
although he might live just as long as 
the man the Company would accept. 
Mr. Jones, you have got to buy life in- 
surance when you need it least in order 
to have it at the time when you need 
it most. You never will want to buy 
life insurance and you never will buy 
it except through using your head. 

It bears identically the same relation 
to you as a sinking fund does to a cor- 
poration. A business concern does not 
wait until its machinery is all worn 
out and then draw money from that 
year’s earnings in order to replace it, 
but sets aside a sum each year for de 
preciation on this machinery. If they 
waited perhaps they would not have the 
necessary amount. This is good busi- 
ness and recognized as such by all com- 
mercial and banking institutions. If it 
is good business for a corporation, it 
certainly must be even better business 
for an individual. 

Mr. Jones, if you are a normal human 
being, your youngsters and wife are 
more dear to you than anything else 
and I know you feel that you would 
make almost any sacrifice rather than 
handicap them in life. A few dollars 
each week will absolutely guarantee 
that they will be provided with the bare 
necessities of life in the event of your 
death and an education in proportion 
to the amount of dollars you are wit!l- 
ing to deposit with us each year. You 
can guarantee their independence and 
it' does not cost you a cent, as approx- 
imately for every sevent-five cents you 
pay us, we are paying you back one dol- 
lar at the time of your life when, if you 
are ever going to need money, you are 
going to need it badly, and when you 
will be slowing up in your business ac- 
tivities. The only thing that you con- 
tract to do is to continue to make your 
deposits with the Company each year 
and the Company contracts to pay you: 

$10,000 in the event of death 
10,000 in cash 
20,000 death by accident 

100 a month disability. 
(Further explanation) 

You have here a savings proposition 
—are getting the most protection prac- 
tically speaking for the least amount 
of money and are guaranteeing the in- 
dependence of both yourself and chil- 
dren—(Pause). 

(At this point pause; watch your 
prospect carefully and be prepared for 
a close. He may say it is the best 
proposition he has ever seen. If he 
does, close without further talk. On 
the other hand you must be prepared 
for a fight, rather than feel like you 
have done your best and sit back ant 
wait for the prospect to say he will 
buy. This is the “hurrah” stage, so 
don’t feel like your job is done and quit 
and lose the result of your work up to 
this point.) 

(If you see that your prospect is still 
wavering and that further discussion is 
mecessary there are naturally many 
points to bear in mind and a few are 
here given in order to get the prospect 
back on the right track and stimulate 
his desire.) 

Continuing and watching carefully 
the effect of your words:— 

1—There are so many things and 
places for a man to put his money 
these days, Mr. Jones, that if he does 
not put himself down to some form of 
savings, the probabilities are he won’t 
Save. Statistics show us that savings 
bank accounts started with a definite 
purpose continue less than three years. 
Have you ever figured how much money 
you ought to save; not how much you 
do save, but how much you ought to 
save in the course of a year? With 
some of the money that you ought to 
save, but haven't, put it into this pro- 





position. I am sure that there is a cex- 
tain minimum amount that you can ar- 
range for today. 

2—In order to be able to get this 
proposition Mr. Jones, you know it is 
necessary for our doctor to look you 
over and certify to: your good health. 
He will be at our office between 12:00 
and 1:30 today. Which time will suit 
you the best to see him—12 or 1 o’clock. 

3—You are now 28 years of age. A 
man at your age and mine, if he is am- 
bitious is going to increase his earning 
capacity within the next twelve months 
to such an extent that he could easily 
take on an amount of additional insur- 
ance that would guarantee both himself 
and his family against want. 

Buying life insurance today, simply 
represents to you, the anticipation part- 
ly of your future insurance needs—and 
you will pay less for it. 














Fifty-Five Years With 
One Company; Sons Walk 
in Father’s Footsteps: 

















Thomas Henry Christmas, dean of the 
managers of the Aetna Life, was born 
in Montreal, August 4th, 1852. He at- 
tended McGill Normal School and sub- 
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sequently a Montreal College. On June 
3, 1866, he entered the service of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company at Mon- 
treal, in the employ of S. Pedlar & Co., 
managers of the Aetna Life for the 
Dominion of Canada, and he has been 
connected with the company continu- 
ously during a period of fifty-five years. 

In 1878 he assumed management of 
the company’s Bastern Canada Agency, 
with headquarters at Montreal, under 
the firm name of Orr & Christmas, Mr. 
Orr removing to Toronto to take charge 
of the Aetna’s Western Canada busi- 
ness. In 1883 Mr. Christmas became 
sole manager at Montreal. In 1907 he 
formed a partnership with two sons, 
Henry A. and Ernest J. Christmas, and 
this firm still continues as T. H. Christ- 
mas & Sons. H. A. Christmas has been 
with the company twenty years and 
E. J. Christmas twenty-six years. 

Howard M. Christmas, another son 
of the Montreal manager, is connected 
with the agency, where he is activeiy 
engaged in the office work, and, besides, 
writes a large volume of business. 

Another Aetna Life man who has 
been connected with the Montreal office 
forty-two years is .Andrew H. Lavers, 
who entered the company’s employ un- 
der the direction of Mr. Christmas in 
1879. He was appointed assistant man- 
ager in 1901 and occupies that position 
today. 
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INCOME INSURANCE ADS 





The Travelers have prepared quite a 
humber of ads for the use of agents in 
showing the possibilities of income insur- 
ance, in advertising monthly income it is 


advertising is seen by women as well as 
men and facts that seem to disparage the 
investment senses of the average woman 
must be carefully couched. The woman 











How Much Is 
$10,000? 


It is $600 a year at 6%. 

Less than $2.00 a day. 

Yet a large number of men who 
carry $10,000 in life insurance think 
they are providing amply for their 

Could your wife keep the family 
going on $2.00 a day? 

Save her the embarrassment of 
having to try. Take out a Travelers 
Guaranteed Low-cost Life Policy 
written so that it will provide her an 
income of $100 or $200 a month for 
life. 

It is the economical way of really 
protecting your family. 





Agent's Name, Address, and 
Phone Numbers 

















Monthly Checks 
for Monthly Bills 


‘OULD it be as easy for you to 

regulate your expenditures if 

your salary were paid to you in a lump 
sum once a year? 

And how much harder if you 
were given a lump sum of $10,000 and 
told that that must last for a life 
time. 

Yet that is the burden you throw 
upon your wife if you leave your life 
insurance payable in a lump sum. 

us fit you with a Travelers 
Guaranteed Low-cost Life Policy 
which will pay your wife an income of 
$100 or $200 a month as long as she 
lives. 

Provide her with a dependable 
— check to meet the monthly 

s. 





Agent's Name, Address, and 
Phone Numbers 


























Troubles Enough 


E tis woman whe has just been 
left a widow usually has troubles 
enough without being burdened by 
the problem of successfully investing 
her husband's life insurance money 

Relieve her of this worry! 

Assure her that she will have an 
income of $100 or $200 a month, 
as long as she lives, no matter how 
many investments pass their divi- 
dends. Bi 

Take out your life insurance in The 
Travelers and let us arrange it so 
that it will be paid on the monthly 
income basis. 





Agent's Name, Address, and 
Phone Numbers 


























Investing Money 


'O be a successful investor de- 
mands good financial judgment 
and years of training. 

Few men possess these qualifica- 
tions. Likewise, few women. 

For that reason we recommend 
that you leave your Travelers Guaran- 
teed Low-cost Life insurance in the 
form of a monthly income for your 
family rather than in a lump sum. 

In that way you relieve your wife 
of the responsibility of investing your 
life insurance money, and guarantee 
her a certain definite income as long 
as she lives. 





: Agent's Name, Address, and 
Phone Numbers 























not possible to put points in exactly the 
same way as the average solicitor words 
them when talking to a prospect. The 


in the case must not be offended, even by 
actual facts. : 
In the preparation of the advertisements 


on this page this thought has been kept 


in mind. 

But even with this limitation, income 
policies provide many opportunities for 
good advertising copy. 











App. Weekly for Decade 

















Albert J. Thomas, of the Massachusetts 
Mutual in Davenport, Ia., who worked for 
ten years in a grocery store as a clerk at 
$40 a month and for three years was a 
floor-walker with a wholesale fruit house 
at $75 a month, went into the life insur- 








ALBERT J. THOMAS 





ance business in 1911. As he kept right 
on the job while working the grocery 
store and the wholesale fruit house, he 
found persistent work the natural thing 
to do when he went into life insurance 
and for ten consecutive years he has aver- 
aged at least one application a week. 





LOOKING AHEAD 
One of the interesting publications of 
the Equitable Society is called “Looking 
Ahead—Superior Salesmanship.” 





Do not ask for an application as a 
favor, but as a business proposition, 
says the John Hancock. 





Great Humorist 
Once an Agent 


—__] 





















If Franklin P. Adams had made a sy. 
cess as a life insurance,agent in ( hicago 
there would be no F. P. A. running a de- 
lightful and widely-read humorous cg). 
umn in the New York “Tribune,” calle 
“The Conning Tower.” 

There are lots of life insurance agents 


but only one F. P. A. To land in hig 
column is the goal of most of the ama. 
teur humorists of the day, while man 
professional writing men are contrib. 


tors. Those who “land” in “The Con. 
ning Tower” meet once a year and have 
a dinner, from which Mr. Adanis, with 
characteristic modesty absents himself 
He is said to be the highest salaried co. 
umn writer in the world. He is also , 
mighty fine poet. 

Those who read “The Conning Tower’ 
often see odd twists about life insurance 
or paragraphs written in the ‘ife ingsyr. 
ance vernacular, showing that the writer 
has had experience in the insurance bysi- 
ness. 

And that’s the fact. Soon after his 
graduation from the University of Michi- 
gan Mr. Adams went to a friend in Cii- 
cago who conducted an agency and ap 
plied for a job. He was given a rate 
book and tol< to try his luck, which he 
did for a year and a day. 

Nearly all the qualities necessary toa 
successful agent were those which Mr. 
Adams lacked. He is easily bored by 
people and didn’t make any bones about 
it. When he called on a prospect, instead 
of figuring out the latter’s insurance 
needs he generally noted that he was 
cross-eyed, or had a funny mustache, or 
his sox weren’t mates, or he said “whom” 
instead of “who,”: or otherwise tied his 
English into knots. If Adams noted that 
the prospect had a violent aversion to red 
neckties he would be pretty sure to call 
next day with that sort of a scarf, just 
to amuse himself by seeing how the pros- 
pect took it. If the prospect gave what 
F. P, A. regarded as good and sufiicient 
reasons for not taking out insurance the 
humorist would agree with him, invite 
him to lunch, and try and lead the con- 
versation to subjects of poetry or other 
branches of literature. As a lunch table 
companion he was a corker; as a solicitor 
of life insurance he was rotten. 

Twelve months with the rate book were 
quite sufficient and he went on a daily 
paper and started the column in the Chi- 
cago “Journal,” the brilliance of which 
brought him to New York with the 
“Evening Mail,” and then to the New 
York “Tribune.” 

F. P, A. has always had a warm spot 
in his heart for the insurance agent be- 
cause he has been in a position to appre- 
ciate that it takes a good man to succeed 
in that line. 

















CENTRAL STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


JAMES A. McVOY, Vice President and General Manager 
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Our Responsibility as Insurance Agents 


By WILL D. BOWLES, Manager Phoenix Mutual Life, 
Des Moines, Ia. 








to the Insuring Public 

















The subject which comes_ to 
my mind at this time is our respons? 
bility as life insurance men to the in- 
suring public. What are we doing to 
them and for them? 


This is a subject which applies to 
life insurance sales-forces as well as 
officials of companies. How many peo- 
ple with whom we deal and interest in 
our propositions know the real merits 
of what our contracts provide, what 
they do for them, until something un- 
expectedly happens which was not ia 
the least anticipated. 

Too often contracts are sold and for 
some reason or another premiums were 
not paid when due or proper extensions 
were not arranged for over-due pre- 
miums, etc. A policy is not in force 
at the death of the one who was in- 
sured unless we have taken a personal 
responsibility to assist the insured. A 
life insurance man is an estate builder 
for the people of the community in 
which he lives and works. 

Most any one can write applications 
for life insurance, but that is only the 
beginning of the transaction. It takes 
a real life insurance man to keep in 
touch with his policyholders so that as 
far as possible each policy will be kept 
in force so it will be paid at maturity. 

When a man makes application for a 
life insurance contract he does it be- 
cause he sees that the policy will do 
some things for some one which he 
would want done if he did not live to 
carry out his plans. Sometimes this 
vision which the applicant has, is to 
provide a monthly income for a wife 
or daughter or an invalid member of 
the family, or to provide funds for 
the education of children, or to care 
for aged parents, or to protect creditors 
in business deals, or to provide funds 
for himself in old age. 

Each of the above provisions will re- 


lieve society of a financial burden which 
otherwise could not be cared for and if 
this applicant’s contract does not stay 
in force to its maturity, then the very 
purpose for which it was intended, is 
defeated. Thus, our applicant as well 
as those who are dependent upon hiin 
in the various ways, are disappointed 
and are not friendly to us as life insur- 
ance men. The result is that we have 
knockers instead of boosters for our 
business, 


Too many of the buying public know 
but little if anything about life insur- 
ance contracts in general and what 
these various contracts can be made to 
do for them. When we life insurance 
men “humanize” ourselves and show 
them what life insurance is and what 
it does, we then will have life insurance 
contracts appreciated from a property 
standpoint, and men will be more eager 
to make accumulations to their estates 
with life insurance contracts. 

Life insurance by its very nature, is 
one of “trust,” and any man who is 
considering this work should do so from 


Ja professional standpoint having in 


mind the service which he can render 
to the individual homes which he will 
touch. 

The business as a whole is so con- 
structed that if this intelligent help is 
given to the buyer, the remuneration to 
the one effecting the sale will take care 
of itself. 

After about thirteen years of contin- 
uous service with the Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. I have concluded 
that this business is just as big and 
great as we make it and I believe the 
day has passed for any other than the 
highest type of manhood to engage in 
this work. It’s a business of trust. 
The buying public must trust us and 
we must not disappoint them. 






































One of the best selling ideas that has 
jet come to the attention of The Eastern 
Underwriter is a@ set of cards which are 
left with brospects by members of a gen- 
tral agency of the New England Mutual 
life Insurance Company, who enclose 
them in an attractive envelope which they 
label “A Case of Samples.” Each one 
of these cards tells in a few words a real 
life insurance story which will attract 
the immediate attention of almost any 
mtelligent man. Each tells of insurance 
laken out in a case to meet a specific 
wed. These cards are left with the pros- 
fect with the request that he look them 
wer and tell the agent what he thinks of 
the samples, When the agent returns the 
prospect will doubtless be able to appre- 
fate how similar to one of these cases 
os 4 his owm condition and there is 

Ost certai i i 
i, re! ety direct point of re- 

Sample Case No. 1 


j Patron invested in a large tract. 
uimproved land. He soon realized 










that this was no fine thing for a widow 
with dependent children so he removed 
the risk of possible loss on the land by 
taking additional life insurance to the 
amount of his land investment. 


Sample Case No. 2 


One Boston merchant has policies of 
$150,000 mostly on high priced forms. 
He explains that his business is very 
prosperous and by placing this heavy 
tax on it now he keeps from undue 
expansion and at the same time accu- 
mulates large outside resources for use 
if disastrous years should come. 


Sample Case No. 3 

A Boston man who did not believe in 
life insurance and carried none, had 
built up a very large and prosperous 
business. ,Wishing to employ a compe- 
tent manager so that he might have 
longer vacations and enjoy the fruits 
of his years of hard work and close ap- 
plication, he discovered how hard it was 
‘to get a man who could take his place 


even for a short time. This brought 
home to him the situation his wife 
would. be in. He immediately resolved 
to make his wife independent of the 
business and bought an income of $2,- 
400. As long as the wife survives him, 
she will draw her monthly income of 
$200, no matter what happens to the 
business. 


Sample Case No. 4 

A very prominent physician has 
taken $200,000 on his life, much of it 
endowment, in order that he might be 
able to devote his entire time and 
strength to his profession, and not be 
diverted or worried by outside invest- 
ments. He leaves the investment of his 
earnings to the soundest and safest of 
human institutions. 


Sample Case No. 5 

A man aged fifty-seven, with an in- 
come beyond his needs, concluded to 
hand over to a life insurance company 
the excess, instead of investing in 
property. In this way he secures the 
safest administration of his excess 
earnings, avoids court costs and con- 
tests among heirs, and relieves himself 
of the burden of caring for an increas- 
ing property. 


Sample Case No. 6 

A prominent surgeon of Boston has 
taken policies in the New England Mu- 
tual aggregating $50,000, so that his 
family might be sure of a living and 
his children an education if he should 
die before he could accumulate prop- 
erty. This is the simplest and sound- 
est use of life insurance, namely, for 
protection. 


Sample Case No. 7 

Mr. A. entered business with bor- 
rowed capital, and took a $20,000 policy 
payable to his estate. In this way he 
insured the men who loaned him money, 
that they will get their money back 
if he dies before paying off the debt. 
He said that he did not want to be a 
defaulter to his friends in case of pre- 
mature death. 


. Sample Case No. 8 

A Boston merchant, accustomed to re- 
membering his daughter with a gift on 
her birthday, has a contract with the 
New England Mutual to perpetuate that 
custom after his death. On her birth- 
day following his death, the Company 
will place in her hands a draft for 
$100, and a like amount on each birth- 
day for her whole life. This father’s 
care and interest in his daughter will 
last while her life lasts. 


Sample Case No. 9 

One man already insured on a liberal 
basis for his wife and each of his chil- 
dren, took $2,000 additional so that his 
sickness and funeral expenses might 
be covered without reducing the 
amounts intended for the members of 
the family. 


Sample Case No. 10 

A young man on a smal] salary found 
after ten years that his living expenses 
had consumed all his earnings and he 
was just where he started. He was 
induced to “cut his salary” $1.50 per 
week and take a Life Policy for $2,500. 
He carries life insurance and lives ap- 
parently as well as before. If a man 
waits for ready money before he in- 
sures, he usually waits a long time. 




















| The Heaviest Insured | 


Professional Woman | 


The heaviest insured professional wo- 
man in the United States is Norma Tal- 
madge, of the Associated First National 
Pictures, Inc. She carries $1,000,000. 
Her sister, Constance, also of the same 
corporation, carries $500,000. They are 
making four pictures a year and are 
among the greatest drawing cards of the 
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Norma Talmadge 





movie world. These risks were placed by 
H. B. Rosen, who has also insured Buster 
Keaton for $500,000 and many other stars 
in the movie world. Charlie Chaplin and 
Douglas Fairbanks would take out poli- 
cies for a million apiece if they could 
get them but because of thei: acrobatic 
stunts, they have difficulty in obtaining 
the insurance. 





NOT EXPENSIVE 

The reason more Monthly Income In- 
surance is not written is that agents think 
it is harder to sell. This is because they 
contrast the premium deposit with the 
Monthly Income, and immediately come 
to the conclusion that it is higher priced 
insurance. As a matter of fact, many 
people think so, and I have had intelli- 
gent men refer to Monthly Income In- 
surance as very desirable, if it did not 
cost too much. Whenever we meet that 
attitude, we should proceed to show by 
figures that the same amount of money 
will buy the same amount of insurance, 
whether on the lump sum basis, the in- 
stalment basis or the life income basis, 
says J. E. Garland, of Farmville, Va., 
in “Pacific Mutual News.” 





DON’T SIT AROUND HOTELS 


The Pan-American Life has issued a 
number of booklets of instructions to 
agents. In one dealing with new agents 
the following paragraph appears relative 
to visiting new territory : “In going to a 
new town call on the Company’s medical 
examiner. He can generally give you the 
names of the physically fit. Then call on 
the bank or leading merchant and they 
can tell you the financially fit. From this 
information you have a starting point, a 
pence, ae ge somewhere to start—right 
now. n’t sit around the hotel waiting 
for the prospects to come in. Not a great 
deal of business is ever sold that way. 
You must go out and see the people. Go 
to them.” 
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Reflections of An Inveterate 
Interviewer of Prospects 








By A. V. Pritchartt, Travelers, Memphis 























A. V. Pritchartt, of Memphis, Tenn., 
is one of the most successful agents of 
the Travelers. He writes both life and 
accident insurance, and once in a contest 
he interviewed 720 business men. His 
observations and reflections are, there- 
fore, of more than passing moment. 

It seems to be commonly accepted 
that a successful salesman is one who 
was fortunate enough to have been born 
with such peculiar ability. That inate 
sales ability exists, I do not dispute, 
but I am strong in the contention that 


. several things emphatically precede it 


in importance and that ability without 
the accompanying factors is an asset 
practically useless. 
In Business Two Years 

My career, as an insurance salesman, 
began two years ago, at the age of 
twenty-one. One morning I called upon 
a friend; before we had talked long 
my appalling ignorance on the subject 
became painfully evident, embarrassing 
in fact, and fortunately so, for it taught 
me in the beginning the importance of 
being able to answer correctly and 
without hesitation the countless ques- 
tions that constantly arise. Next, the 
ability to present a proposition clearly, 
briefly and concisely together with the 
energy to interview each day a reason- 
able number of likely prospects will, 
I believe, assure some degree of suc- 
cess for any insurance salesman. I 
speak of preserting the proposition 
briefly, clearly and concisely, mcaning 
it in the strict sense of the word. Even 
close personal friends prefer to talk 
business during business hours and es- 
pecially while in their offices. When 
the business is transacted get out even 
if you have no place to go and they 
will be glad to see you when you come 
again. The results will be profitable. 

Work, as in most lines, is what really 
counts. Too many able, capable, “born 


salesmen” are being surpassed every 
day by the “Plugger”’ who gets down 
to business early in the morning and 
stays until late in the evening, working 
constantly and unceasingly, seeing peo- 
ple, while the finished salesman is sit- 
ting by the fan. In a comfortable office 
it is surprising to find how much office 
work a salesman can fool himself into 
believing must be done at once when 
he doesn’t feel in the working humor, 
but unfortunately, insurance, like many 
other commodities well worth the 
money, will not sell itself. It is a rare 
occurrence for some one to walk in 
unsolicited and give an application. 
Many must be seen to produce results 
that can be termed remarkable and 
this, of course, involves work—hard 
work and often very discouraging work. 
Tabulates Interviews 

Every salesman, I think, will find that 
his particular’ ability will produce a 
certain number of applications to a 
certain number of calls, influenced part- 
ly by business conditions. A method I 
have found exceedingly helpful is to 
accurately tabulate each day the num- 
ber of interviews secured and the num- 
ber of policies written. Not only will 
this give a definite estimate of what 
time is worth but, when business is 
not good it points out the discrepance 
plainly and unmistakeably. Never have 
I failed to find an explanation of a dull 
week on this sheet. 

In the spring of 1920 the Travelers 
Insurance Company staged a contest for 
the production of new accident business 
lasting for a period of ten weeks. Dur- 
ing the entire contest I interviewed 
seven hundred and twenty business 
men, or un average of twelve per day, 
succeeding in writing $7,000 in accident 
premiums. Money, however, was more 
plentiful in 1920 than in 1921, but I 
still find that an almost definite per- 
centage, though not so large, can be 
relied upon. Ability alone will not keep 
up the ratio. 

















| Good Re-Instatement Talks | 





Some good re-instatement talks used in 
several parts of the country have been 
picked up by The Eastern Underwriter 
for this edition. 

The talk of Henry H. Kohn, Phoenix 
Mutual, Albany, is brief and to the point: 

“Do not squander the past. You can 
never make up for it if you do. If you 
drop your insurance, the past would be 
squandered—all that you have tried to 
build up as an insurance estate, as a cash 
value estate, as an anchor to the future. 
We work for the future. We plan, we 
worry, and we hope. That is right. But 
we cannot work for the future and 
squander the past. 

“Keep your insurance in force; thus 
retain the benefits of your past efforts; 
make the present and the future sure. 

“Life Insurance aims to do what it can 
to make tomorrow like today, or better. 
Without it, tomorrow may be terrible. 

“Keep your insurance in force!” 


Out in Peoria, Ill, Bert C. Nelson, of 


the Northwestern Mutual Life, always 
asks his policyholder to re-instate in order 
to save what he has already paid in. 
With a short form medical examination 
he can again have his protection. If he 
waits and does noi re-instate, I point out 
the possibility of his losing his insura- 
bility if he tries to buy another policy 
later on, Then I try to name some man 
in his town who lost out in this way on 
his insurance. Then, as a rule, they will 
think seriously over the matter. 

“I think we should work very hard to 
save the business put on the books in the 
past years. Although policyholders some- 
times do not thank us for this effort at 
the moment, they surely will in later 
years. This service to policyholders 
means a lot to those of us who expect to 
remain in this business. Personally, I 
have spent the time and money to re- 
insiate policies for men to whom J have 
never sold ho foe but good will. Later, 
the agent wil find that this good will is 
extremely helpful to him,” 








STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


ASSURANCE 


of 


Incorporated 1844 





One of the first Companies to begin business, 
Has shown steady and consistent growth. 
Is essentially a policyholders’ Company. 


Is progressive in every detail that is for the 


benefit of its policyholders and the 
ficiaries. 


A Company of great financial strength. 


A Home Office organization trained to render 
prompt and efficient service to policyholders 


and field force. 


An agency organization that is capable, loyal 
and true, happy in the knowledge that the 
protection and service furnished by its activ- 


ities are the best in the world. 





ir bene- 


The State Mutual Record of 77 Years 


1844-1921 


Premium Receipts to January 1, 1921....$1 
Paid Policyholders (Death claims, Matured 


Endowments, Surrender Values and 
Dividends) ........ Lines ntaik dea Asi aa 
Balance of premiums in possession of 
COmapean¥ sc 6583- ilies > n't sig wash gia & ks 


The Company’s investments have yielded in 
excess of all expenses and taxes........ 


TOTAL Assets January I, 1921.......... 
Surplus in excess of all liabilities......... 


Insurance in force January 1, 1921........ 3 


B. H. Wright, President 
Stephen Ireland, Superintendent of Agencies 


50,586,151 


99,253,536 
51,332,615 


15,350,718 


- 66,683,333 


3,306,947 
15,156,687 


D. W. Carter, Secretary 
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An Unpopular Policy 





By CAPT. J. B. MACLEAN, MUTUAL LIFE 


Few actuaries would, I think, make 
good life insurance salesmen. If they 
could, there would be fewer actuaries. 
They are the manufacturers of the 
goods, so to speak, and must not pre- 
sume to advise as to how the goods 
they manufacture should be sold. They 
may, nevertheless, from their knowl- 
edge of the raw materials, furnish the 
salesman now and then with some in- 
formation or ideas which that skilful 
individual will work up into ammuni- 
tion to be used to good purpose in his 
own way. It is in this spirit that the 
following brief remarks are offered. 

My instructions were to write if pos- 
sible on some particular form of policy 
with a view to the stimulation of in- 
terest therein from the salesman’s point 
of view; but, in running oyer the prin- 
cipal forms of policy in my mind in 
order to make a selection it has seemed 
to me that it would be difficult to say 
anything very new or very interesting 
regarding any of them—ordinary life 
policy, endowment insurance, life in-. 
come policy, all have been dealt with” 
by the facile pen of some eloquent es- 
sayist who has left little or nothing 
unsaid. I have, therefore, had to look 
a little further for my topic and in 
doing so have gone to the other end 
of the scale and have selected that 
orphan-child of life insurance, the 
Survivorship Annuity. 


The Survivorship Annuity 

The survivorship annuity policy has 
not been in the least popular in the 
past either with agents or the public, 
if one may judge by experience and re- 
sults, although it undoubtedly fills an 
important role in life insurance. Agents 
are inclined to steer clear of it, while 
the insuring public either does not 
know about it or does not like it. There 
are some very good reasons for this, 
but as the policy is an ideal one in 
certain circumstances, it may be worth 
while considering what the reasons are 
and also what is to be said on the 
other side. A policy which is such a 
close relative of the life income policy 
must have some points in its favor. 

A survivorship annuity (sometimes 
called a “reversionary” annuity), is 
one which provides an annuity or life 
income to a beneficiary which com- 
mences at the death of the insured, 
who is generally the purchaser of the 
annuity either by annual or by single 
Premium. Sometimes the insured is 
called the “nominator” and the bene- 
ficiary is called the “nominee” or 
“annuitant.” In its simplest form 
there is no return of premium in the 
event of the death of the beneficiary. 
eeurring prior to that of the insured, 
the contract automatically terminating 
in that case. The benefit purchased is, 
therefore, a contingent one, that is to 
say there is merely a chance that it 
Will be received, not a certainty. In 
fact, in this respect, the survivorship 
annuity is closely analogous to term 
msurance, the chief differences be- 
tween the two plans being, first, that 
m the survivorship annuity the term 


of insurance, instead of being a fixed 
period of five, ten or twenty years, is 
an indeterminate period, namely the 
lifetime of the beneficiary which might 
be one year or fifty years; and second, 
that the amount payable under the sur- 
vivorship annuity is paid in the form 
of a life annuity (and is therfore also 
indeterminate), instead of in a single 
sum or as an equivalent annuity cer- 
tain as in ordinary insurance. 


Reasons for Unpopularity 
It is in these two points of difference 
that we may find the reasons for the 


unpopularity of the survivorship annu- 
ity from the point of view of the pub- 














J. B. MACLEAN 


lic. There is a legal phrase to the 
effect that the law “abhors a forfeit- 
ure.” The average member of the pub- 
lic is like the law in that respect and 
the first objection that he makes to the 
survivorship annuity is to say: 

“But if.the beneficiary should die be- 
fore me I shall have paid all the pre- 
miums for nothing.” 

His next objection is:—“If the bene- 
ficiary dies shortly after I do the com- 
pany will pay practically nothing for 
what I have paid in.” 

The answer to the first of these ob- 
jections is that the insured has not paid 
in his money for nothing because he 
has been protected in the knowledge 
that, had he died first, his beneficiary 
would have been provided for for life 
by the company. In other words, the 
insured has had protection just as he 
would have had if he had taken ordi- 
nary term insurance and had not died 
or as he has had from a fire policy 
when his house did not burn. The sur- 
vivorship annuity is a purchase pure 
and simple, not an investment. It is 
pure insurance to indemnify against 
the happening of a specified contin- 
gency and if that contingency does not 
happen there is, of course, nothing to 
be paid by the company which takes 
the risk. That is one reason why a 
survivorship annuity is so much cheap- 
er than ordinary life income insurance. 
If Beneficiary Dies Soon After Insured 

The second objection was that the 
beneficiary might die very soon after 
the insured and so a large part of the 
benefit be lost or what is the same 
thing a disproportionate price paid 
for what! i actually received. This is 
quite true. The insured has purchased 
a life income for his beneficiary and 
must realize that the life of the bene- 
ficiary may be short or long. The com- 
pany in calculating the cdst of the 


policy takes into account this chanc 
that the death of the beneficiary may 
happen early instead of late and the 
cost of the policy is consequently re- 
duced because of the possibility that 
only few income payments may have 
to be made. If the insured. requires 
that a minimum amount is to be paid 
out by the company, he can secure such 
a policy by paying a larger premium, 
but in many cases there is no reason 
at all why he should provide such an 
additional benefit, the payee of which 
may be highly problematical or so nu- 
rs ga as to render the benefit worth- 
ess. 


Sometimes the agent presents the 
ordinary life income policy and meets 
the objection of high cost for a small 
income. This high cost is largely be- 
cause of the “payments certain” in- 
volved in the ordinary life income pol- 
icy—usually twenty years, but some- 
times only ten or even five, and when 
the applicant appreciates this point he 
may ask for a policy which eliminates 
the period certain and pays only during 
the lifetime of the beneficiary, arguing 
that theré is no necessity for an in- 
come after the beneficiary is dead. 
There seems to be some magic about 
the idea of having the income guaran- 
teed for say, twenty years certain. 

Sometimes, as for example where 
there are minor children, there is, for 
a time at least, a real object in this 
feature; in fact, it may be admitted 
that this will be so in the majority of 
cases, but very often the insured’s only 
need is to make provision for a certain 
individual, and for such a case the sur- 
vivorship annuity is the ideal policy. 
By its use the son can provide for his 
mother or the husband for his wife at 
the very minimum of cost with the ad- 
vantares and without the disadvanta- 
ges of term insurance. He buys pro- 
tection against the contingency that he 
fears and he buys it in just the right 
quantity without any guesswork as to 
how much money will be needed at his 
death or how long it will have to last. 

The great advantages of such a pol- 
icy are obvious. The disadvantages are 
unimportant. From the company’s 
point of view term insurance is often 
undesirable, but this is a form 
of term insurance practically free from 
all objectionable elements such, for ex- 
ample, a5 financial or speculative haz- 
ard. From the insured’s viewpoint 
there is the element of forfeiture al- 
ready spoken of, but there is no real 
forfeiture when full value in the form 
of protection is received for all premi- 
ums paid. There are no cash or loan 
values, but these are extraneous fea- 
tures of life insurance and are provid- 
ed by the amounts paid in excess of the 
actual cost of protection, while in a 
survivroship annuity no such excess 
amounts are paid by the insured. In 
a sense, the insured keeps the cash 
value in his pocket. 

Notwithstanding these numerous ad- 
vantages, survivorship annuities are 
neither well known to nor popular with 
the insurance salesman. Occasionally 
an agent asks for a life income policy 
eliminating the period certain feature 
to meet the demand of a client, failing 
to notice that he already has such a 
nolicy and when he discovers it and 
finds that it is in the annuity class 
with torresponding remuneration rates 
his interest ceases. This is unfortu- 
nate, but it is perfectly natural. 


What of the Future? 


There is as much labor (and perhaps 
a good deal more skilled knowledge) 
required to sell a survivorship annuity 
as there is to sell a life income policy, 
but the financial rewards are very dif- 
ferent and in the circumstances it is 
not surprising that the agent is apt to 
see all the virtues of the latter and all 
the vices of the former. Whether this 
situation will ever alter is very doubt- 
ful. While it is true that the survivor- 
ship annuity provides, in a large num- 
ber of cases, pure insurance for just 


the right amount eliminating all in- 
vestment and other extraneous features, 
there is no doubt that the history of 
life insurance proves that the addition 
of such features is on the whole bene- 
ficial and although the first cost is 
thereby increased, the benefits secured 
not only to the insured and to the com- 
pany, but also to the community at 
large are more than sufficient compen- 
sation. 
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Tennis Champion 


A Life Agent 




















William T. Tilden, II., champion ten- 
nis player of the world, is an Equitable 
agent, and a good one. He is with the 
J. D. E. Jones Agency of New England, 
Providence and Boston, and quickly 
won club honors. At the time he quali- 
fied for the Century in 1920—it didn’t 
take him long to do it—the Equitable 
Society said in “Agency Items”: Little 
need be said here of his skill, speed, 
resourcefulness and endurance on the 
courts, of his fortitude when playing an 
uphill fight, or of his generous and 
sportsmanlike qualities in victory. The 
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WM. T. TILDEN, 2ND. 


lesson for Equitable representatives in 
his success is that the qualities which 
aided him in winning the World’s 
Championship in Tennis are the same 
as he applies in his chosen profession 
of life underwriting. Few of his fellow 
workers in the Equitable can 
to approximate his expertness with the 
racquet, but they can emulate his deter- 
mination, earnestness and singleness 
of purpose. During the short time he 
has been a member of the J. D. E. 
Jones Agency he has paid for twenty 
cases, totaling $116,020, notwithstand- 
ing his absence from business while 
playing in the tennis tournaments 
abroad, and in this country since his 
return, 

Congratulations to our own William 
T. Tilden, 2nd, Equitable Century Club 
Member, 1920! 
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Our Mutual Friend Mr. Prospect 





By MERVIN I. 


Mervin L, Lane, of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, New York, is an un- 
usually talented young agent who went 
into life insurance after a business train- 
ing experience elsewhere. He has been 
successful in meeting a large variety of 
men and in selling them insurance. In 
his leisure moments Mr. Lane is a con- 
tributor to the famous “Sun Dial” col- 
umn of Don Marquis in the New York 
Sun, landing there much more often 
than most of the contributors. In these 
little articles sent to Mr. Marquis Mr. 
Lane has shown an insight into human 
nature which weil qualifies him to write 
a story sizing up the prospect for lifz 
insurance, 

You ask me to discuss the prospect. 

First of all, what is a prospect? I 
think a fair answer is—“Every living 
person, excepting you and me.” Is the 
prospect still a prospect after you sell 
him? Most assuredly, more than ever. 
If you have sold him correctly, he is 
or should be, in mental attitude, a sub- 
agent for you, with a friendly feeling, 
and a desire to reciprocate for the 
service you have rendered. The word 
“prospect” is often used in referring 
to the man without insurance or the 
man we intend seeing. A real prospect 
is the man you are about to sell for 
the first time, or the man whom you 
have sold many times. In other words, 
once a prospect, always a prospect. 


Buyer’s Mind 


With that firmly fixed in our minds, 
permit me to give the story a little 
background by stating that before I en- 
tered the insurance field in 1914 at the 
age of twenty, I received a liberal busi- 
ness education by five years of “work- 
ing my way up” in a New York export 
house. I mention this because the last 
two years of the five were devoted to 
the duties of a purchasing agent. This 
experience gave me a “Buyer’s Mind” 
as a solid foundation for my life insur- 
ance work. By that I mean, I have, 
since that time, had a high regard— 
call it consideration, if you will—for 
the mental attitude of the man at the 
other side of the desk. I have this so- 
called “Buyer’s Mind” so strongly im- 
planted in my make-up, that I have 
never done any actual soliciting in the 
forenoon, unless by special appoint- 
ment, and this has been purposely 
avoided for two reasons. 


It makes me chuckle right now before 
I give the first one, when I think of 
what some of my agent-friends will do 
when they see it right in print, for I 
have already said it to them person- 
ally, the particular friends I have in 
mind being the gentlemen who solicit 
for eight hours a day, and try to make 
as many “interviews” as possible, re- 
gardless of the attitude of the prospect 
who gives up his valuable time in the 
morning, or of the prospect’s opinion 
of the soliciting agent after he has 
smiled his “Good morning.” 


Avoids Morning Interviews 
My first reason for avoiding a morn- 
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ing interview is that I have always 
felt that my prospect wants to devote 
his morning to despatching his mail, 
and attending to similar matters per- 
taining to his business, and not related 
to himself personally. 

“Well,” you may say, “I have had 
many interviews, and successful ones, 
too, in the morning.” 

True, but it is questionable in my 
mind whether Mr. Prospect doesn’t 
feel he has been imposed upon, even 
if he should write, his name on the 
dotted line before you leave. If you 
don’t sell him, he possibly feels the 
“imposition” a little stronger, and may 
even “tighten up” on your later inter- 
view. After all, (and this is directed 
particularly to the “quantity” men who 
make their calls morning and after- 
noon), the actual sale, or the promise 
of a sale, amounts to nothing, if the 
prospect loses his respect for you, or 
if he feels, after you leave his office, 
that you, in your anxiety to make a 
sale, have overlooked the fact that he 
is a busy man with much responsibil- 
ity, and has to devote his mornings to 
getting his business machine working 
properly. 

The Luncheon Question 
My second reason is a psychological 


one, and is based fundamentally upon 
the old adage that “the way to a man’s 
heart is through his stomach.” I don’t 
mean the “feed him and then sell him” 
method. I rarely take a prospect out 
to lunch with the express purpose of 
selling him, unless he is so fixed com- 
mercially that he is unable to discuss 
his personal needs during his business 
hours. Then, of course, it is necessary 
to make the luncheon engagement. But 
when you make your call on the man, 
who either has his after-dinner smoke 
still in his mouth, or the self-satisfied 
feeling of the man who has lunched 
well, you will find it much easier sled- 
ding, and the “no” frame of mind will 
have been partly done away with. 


How Many Calls? 

This brings us up to the question 
whether it is better to make four, six, 
or eight pleasant, effective calls of an 
afternoon, or twenty hammer-like calls 
during the morning and afternoon, if 
you know in advance that your after- 
noon calls are going to leave your 
prospects with a friendly feeling to- 
wards you, whereas, on the other hand, 
the hammer-like calls may possibly 
leave behind the feeling of resentment. 
I lean towards the former method every 
time. I’d rather have eight truly 
friendly prospects than twenty, forty, 
or fifty prospects with the questionable 
mental attitude towards me. 

I know several successful life insur- 
ance salesmen who use a method called 
“wearing a man down.” 
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The name speaks for itself. 

Can you imagine anything mop, 
pitiful? 

I don’t mean merely from the pr. 
pect’s side of it—but think of tp, 
agent- And think of the prospect, 
opinion of the agent. “Wearing a ma 
down” indeed! The agent who usy 
that sort of ammunition, wears himse} 
down—not physically, but by reputg. 
tion. 

As an example, can you picture q 
situation like this: I need a cheg 
protector in my office, and when a gen. 
tleman calls to see me for the purpog 
of selling me such a machine, | am jp 
a receptive mood. But for some reas. 
on or other, I tell the salesman I yjj 
allow the matter to rest for the time 
being. This salesman works on the 
“wearing a man down” method, an 
hands my name over to another sales. 
man with the same organization, who 
calls on me and without referring ty 
the call of the first salesman, tries to 
sell me the machine. If he doesn’t su. 
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ceed, he will possibly send me a piece 
of literature in the mail, turn the case 
back to the. first salesman, who imme- 
diately follows up with another call. 
Can you picture the result? The 
chances are that I would not want to 
look at another check protector sales- 
man or his machine, for a long time t0 
come. That is “wearing a man down.” 
But, unfortunately, it works as 4 
boomerang. 


Price Is Secondary 

There are only two things to be col 
sidered by a prospect in th purchase 
of life insurance. He either wants 
or he doesn’t. Price is secondary. You 
may go into a shoe store for a pair of 
shoes, but even if you have the pmté 
you will not buy if the merchandise 
does not seem attractive or if the sales 
man is objectionable in manner. If yo 
like the shoes, you try them on. If they 
fit, you ask the price, and you buy. 

Back in the dark days, the life insur 
ance man was usually the unfortunalé 
individual who could not make good ™ 


some other line of endeavor Failing 
everything else, he sold insurance. - 
“sympathy gag” was used in place ° 


(Continued on page ‘°) 
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The Value of Directive Force 
Its Appraisal An Essential to Security 








A business insurance talk which was sent by the Travelers to agents 
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Charles M. Schwab has said that if 
his steel properties were destroyed, 
he would not figure them as a perma- 
nent loss. They could all be replaced 
in time. But if some catastrophe 
should destroy, at one fell stroke, the 
personnel of his organization, he would 
consider himself a ruined man. 

This summarizes the supreme value 
of the human element in business, and 
the consequences of its loss. In this 
Mr. Schwab’s business is no different 
from any other’s. Character and abil- 
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“The Spirit of Transportation,” by James 
Cady Ewell, is reproduced on the cover of 
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ity, the creative-directive forces, cease 
to have value when a man dies. 

It follows (and the history of modern 
business emphasizes the conclusion) 
that the experience and special ability 
of the persons responsible for con- 
tinued success should be accurately ap- 
praised and adequately capitalized by 
some form of Business Life Insurance. 

What Is Business Life Insurance? 

It is the insuring of a life which is 
valuable to a corporation or firm for an 
amount approximately equal to the 
financial loss to the corporation in 
event of the person’s death. 

Usually, the cost is paid by the firm 
or corporation and is charged as an 
operating expense. Under certain 
forms of Travelers policies the cost is 
eventually offset by the guaranteed 
quick asset of the policy’s cash and 
loan values. 

Business life insurance is essential 
for corporations. It is an imperative 
need for partnerships where liability 
of all members is unlimited and where 
death automatically compels the wind- 
ing up of the business or the purchase 
of the partner’s interest, It protects 
alike the business and the interest of 
the deceased, as well as those of the 
surviving partner. In a “one-man” con 
cern the value of business life insur- 
ance cannot be exaggerated. 
Capitalization of the Human Element 

President Hawes of the American 
Bankers Association states that it is 
not a question of whether business in- 
surance is good, but how much of it is 
adequate to indemnify against the loss 
of brain power involved. 

The more specialized the character 
of the talent required to carry on busi- 
hess, the more liberal must be the ap- 
Praisal of its value. 

The death of a most valuable, respon- 
sible head may oceur at the most criti- 
cal time of the company’s business life. 
The strain upon men who carry the 


managerial or financial responsibility 
is always greatest in times of financial 
stress or during the extremes of acute 
business depression or abnormal pro- 
duction or readjustment. 

Should a loss occur, efficient opera- 
tion may be disturbed; business-getting 
ability diminished; important plans or 
policies interrupted or made impossi- 
ble; a process of experimentation with 
new men imposed; or the foundation of 
credit impaired. 

Travelers business life insurance ac- 
curately capitalizes the material value 
of the human asset. It is the only 
means to the end. 

Sinking Funds Simplified 

When a corporation, firm, or business 
incurs a debt, provision for its pay- 
ment must be made in order to liqu'- 
date the loan during some definite pe- 
riod. 

This is usually done by the creation 
of a sinking fund; but Travelers busi- 
ness life insurance, built up by the 
same plan of periodical payments, has 
the additional advantage that its matu- 
rity by death allows the beneficiary 
corporation or firm to forestall the pay- 
ment before the period agreed upon. 

Strengthening of Credit 

Ninety-five per cent of failures are 
due to lack of credit; only three per 
cent occur where credit is good. 

The late J. P. Morgan stated before 
a Congressional investigating commit- 
tee that the greatest factor in extend- 
ing credit was the character of the bor- 
rower. 

John D. Rockfeller has stated that 
the most valuable thing a man can have 
is credit properly used. 

Seventy per cent of all business is 


done on a narrow margin; the annual 
mortality of business is about the same 
as individual mortality at age 41. 


Death is a credit hazard to be indem- 
nified by insurance. For years Dun’s 
weekly letter has quoted the deaths of 
officers of corporations and members 
of firms because of the effect of these 
deaths upon the credit of the institu- 
tions they represented, 

Most of the twelve regional banks 
under the Federal Reserve System 
have incorporated in their blanks the 
specific question as to the amount of 
life insurance carried by firms and cor- 
porations seeking accommodation. 

So generally has the necessity for 
life insurance for the strengthening 
and protection of credit become under- 
stood, that banks are insisting upon its 
use as a reinforcement of credit and as 
a means of liquidating loans immediate- 
ly at death in order to escape the com- 
plications that follow. 

National associations of credit men 
have repeatedly recommended that 
mercantile agencies state whether or 
not the merchants have taken out life 
insurance for the benefit of their busi- 
ness. 

The fact that a corporation or firm is 
reinforcing itself with Travelers busi- 
ness life insurance enhances its finan- 
cial credit. 

Indication of Sound Operating Policy 


As in the case of individual life in- 
surance, it is impossible to foresee 
when business life insurance will be 
imperatively needed. 

The adoption of Travelers business 
life insurance as a reinforcement is an 
indication of a sound operating policy. 
It is not an experiment nor a new idea. 
Travelers insurance is assisting in sus- 
taining the credit of many successful 
corporations and firms. 

The Travelers will submit a proposal 
to protect the financial value of the 
human element in your business. This 
proposal will be based upon your ap- 
praisals and will offer you adequate se- 
curity. 








Miss Shapiro Writes 
$1,000,000 Group Case 

















Miss Mary Z. Shapiro, of the Trav- 
elers in New York, recently closed a 
group insurance policy involving nearly 
$1,000,000 insurance on the lives of the 
employes of the Penn Public Service 
Corporation and its affiliated compa- 
nies of Johnstown, Pa. The insurance 
was placed in the Travelers. As Miss 
Shapiro has written about $750,000 in- 
surance on individual lives this year 
in New York, Providence, R, I., and 
other places, it can be seen that she is 
one of the insurance agents who is not 
bothered by business depression. The 
writing of the Penn Public Service Cor- 
poration is an example of good sales- 
manship. For two years Miss Shapiro 
planned the details of the approach and 
the sales arguments which she would 
use and when she finally got to the 
president of the company the whole 
matter was closed in twenty minutes. 

Miss Shapiro is a keen insurance ag- 
ent, one of the best in the United 
States. She believes that each indi- 
vidual case is a problem in itself wor- 
thy of most careful study and she finds 
imagination a help in doing big pro- 
duction feats. Miss Shapiro was going 
to Europe this summer, but she saw 
an opportunity to close the group case 
already referred to, so she cancelled 
her reservations. ‘Moreover after she 
closed it, she decided to remain in this 
country. There are some insurance 
agents who after writing a big case 
loaf for awhile. That does not appeal 
to this energetic woman agent. 
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General Agent 





be H: Keich Writes "om by the Dozen | 








There is no race suicide in Missouri, 
which may be one of the reasons why 
when Lewis H. Knick, general agent of 
the Missouri State Life at Granite City, 
lll., wrote a family in Elwood, Ind., he 
broke a record. Many a general agent 
or agent has written a family, but not 
a dozen individuals at a clip. On this 
page is a/picture of the dozen who now 


belong to the Missouri State Life fam- 
ily through the energy and cleverness 
of the Granite City insurance man. 

The gentleman in the center of the 
picture, the proud head of this healthy 
looking family, is a brother of Lewis H. 


Knick. Here is Mr. Knick’s own story 
about how he wrote this business: 


“My writing this business was due to 
the fact that whether working in my 
agency field or on pleasure bent I never 
forget the value of life insurance to the 
person insured, and, while bestowing 
the blessing of having a prospect sign 
his name on the dotted line, I felt that 
my brother and his large family should 
come in for a full share of the feeling 
of security which life insurance affords 
those who are fortunate enough to have 
it 


““The insuring of this entire family 
was effected while visiting my brother 
.. Elwood, Indiana, and I determined 


to insure them all so that the cut shown 
could be run in the Bulletin as a re- 
minder to my sub-agents that they 
should not forget their relatives as well 
as close friends and consider life insur- 
ance as it really is, a heaven-sent bene- 
fit to those insured as well as their 
beneficiaries. That is the gist of the 
proposition as I use it in closing all of 
my business, not allowing the prospect 
to look upon the policy as a luxury that 
he might or might not want, but im- 
pressing him that it is protection that 
is a necessity. With that feeling an 
agent naturally looks to his relatives 
and friends as well as others for busi- 
ness.” 
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Aetna Life Minneapolis Manager, 
Drafted to Fight Radicals, Won 
And Gave Town Fine Administration 


J. E. Meyers, manager of the Aetna 
Life in Minneapolis, was formerly 
Mayor of that city. His term expired 
on July 5th, and he was one of the 
best mayors that the town ever had. 
Now, he is devoting all his time to in- 
surance again. 

The manner in which Mr. Meyers be- 
came mayor shows exactly how he 
stands and for what he stands in the 
community. In 1918 the people were 
sick and tired of the socialistic rule 
in the town and a citizens’ convention 
was held. The chief executive of the 
town was one of the leading socialists 
of the United States. It was thought 
that he could not be dislodged. 

Among those who attended the con- 
vention was the subject of this sketch. 
He was not a candidate for anything. 
After the usual formalities of a conven- 
tion nominations were called and 
closed. Five or six candidates had been 
nominated and the convention was pro- 
ceeding with the ballot and just as the 
second pole was being taken a delegate 
from one of the wards jumped on top 
of his chair and called out: “We have 
a man in this convention who can win. 
It’s Meyers, sitting over there.” 

The delegate didn’t know the insur- 
ance man’s first name, but the conven- 
tion knew him, and a stampede of with- 
drawals that Meyers tried to block by 
a positive declination was soon under 
way. 

“Draft Meyers; draft Meyers,” a cry 
went up, and during the excitement 
the insurance man agreed to make the 
race. Out of 707 delegates, 703 voted 
for him. So his nomination was: prac- 
tically unanimous. 

The campaign was made by Mr. 
Meyers without a single pledge except 
that he told the people that if elected 
he would do his best to give a business- 
like and decent administration. He 
didn’t even have a campaign manager 
or a campaign committee. But he won. 
While a novice, so far as holding office 
was concerned, he had always taken an 
active interest in civic affairs and civic 
government; so he did not make any 
breaks during the campaign. Mr. 
Meyers could have had the nomination 
again, but he gave out a written state- 
ment, sxying positively and clearly that 
he didn’t want it; so another good man, 
Colonel Leach, who had been overseas, 
was put up and once more the radicals 
were administered a licking. 

Veteran Insurance Man 

Mr. Mevers has been in the insur- 
ance business close on to thirty-two 
years. About his achievements he is 
modest. 

“My success,” he said to The Hast- 
ern Underwriter, “has been fair, not 
such success as a great writer might 
inspire others to do great deeds in the 
way of furnishing large volume of busi- 
ness. I have never been willing to do 
business unless there is some return 
for it which will give me satisfaction 
because of the good it will do the client, 
and his beneficiary. The mere writing 
for volume has never appealed to me. 
Perhaps that is because I had expe- 
rience in mercantile lines and apprec- 
iated that many a man can roll up a 
big business or construct a great estab- 
lishment; yet, fail in the end. My aim 
has been to do all the business that can 
be sold honestly and under proper rep- 
resentation, and to make a friend of 
every man who buys a policy.” 

As a result of following these me- 
thods Mr. Meyers has a reputation in 
the community as enviable as that of 
any man in town. 

Mr. Meyers has never regarded his 
day finished by merely being a life 
insurance man. When there has been 
work of a civic nature to do he has 
done his share. 

With the Aetna he went to work in 
January, 1909,.at Duluth, Minn. Three 


years afterwards the Company asked 
him to take charge of the California 
and Nevada field, with headquarters in 
San Francisco. After being in that field 





J. E. MEYERS 


for six months he concluded that Min- 


nesota suited him better, as he liked 
the climate of that state and had more 
energy and pep there than farther 


West. Before entering the insurance 
field he was in the mercantile business 
in Dayton, O., his native city. From 
1895 to the present time he has had 
charge of the Aetna Life as manager in 


Minnesota, except the Southern part o 
the state which he recently resigneq 
He was admitted to the bar and to prag. 
tice in all courts of the state, but has 
not engaged in the practice of law. 
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Old Age Protection 





By WILLIAM H. HARRISON, Connecticut Mutual Life 


The sunset slope of life is fraught 
with peril. If it be true that two-thirds 
of the men living at age 25 will be 
alive at age 65, Old Age Protection is 
a matter of supreme importance. 

When daughters have married, when 
sons are at work, when the wife,. if 
living, has few essential needs, a man 
has outgrown in great measure the need 
for family protection, but old age fre- 
quently looms threatening and terrible. 

Poverty is often an attribute of old 
age. The American Bankers Associa- 
tion is credited with the statement that 
over 90 per cent of men living at age 
65 are not wholly self-supporting. The 
most casual observation will disclose 
local examples to substantiate this 
statement. Men are _ over-confident, 
over-optimistic. While accepting in 
general the truth that poverty, want, 
disability are often present in old age, 
each expects to be an exception. A 
disregard of the value of small sav- 
ings results in failure to accumulate. 

Speculation is nation wide. Men 
speculate when, through ignorance or 
inexperience, they think they are in- 
vesting. It has been said that only 
10 per cent of business men succeed. 
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Operating in 40 states. 


surers since 1878. 


The FIDELITY 











marks the 


25th ANNIVERSARY 
of the adoption of the 


TOTAL AND PERMANENT 
DISABILITY PROVISION 


The first life insurance policy in America containing a 
total and permanent Disability Provision was issued by The 
Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company, October 16, 1896. 
In these twenty-five years Fidelity has never been in the courts 
in connection with a disability claim. 


THE FIDELITY is also the originator of the Double 
Benefit Feature providing double death benefits and double 
disability in event of accidental cause. 


THE FIDELITY is also the originator of the “Income for 
Life” plan providing a retirement income for the insured as 
well as protectica for his dependents. 


Full level net premium basis. 
Insurance in force over $216,000,000. Faithfully serving in- 


A few desirable openings for the right men. 





INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Walter LeMar Talbot, President | 
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Many honest and honorable men fai) 
No class is immune. Securities, one 
gilt-edge, are affected by legislation o, 
by unusual conditions, and the wisest 
and most careful men make mistakes, 
as is well illustrated by articles else. 
where in this issue. There are times 
when nothing seems secure.  Theje 
mistakes, these losses, may occur at 
any age, but there are dangers pecy. 
liar to old age. In this period come 
diminished earning power, decreasing 
vitality, lessened keenness of judg. 
ment, and greater susceptibility to the 
influence of those more vigorous ani 
more enthusiastic. 

The young man can recover, the oli 
man rarely can. Sickness, disability, 
thwart the efforts and destroy the 
chances of many good men. They be. 
come consumers, where once they were 
producers; dependent, where once they 
were strong and self-reliant. Aside 
from acute illness or total disability, 
comes normal deterioration, inabilty to 
work at high pressure, or to stand the 
physical and mental strain of modern 
business life. (Sooner or later each 
man reaches the limit of his productive 
power.) Men in positions of greatest 
responsibility first, then the rest. 

The Security of Life Insurance 

In contrast to the insecurity of many 
investments, we offer the perfect secur- 
ity of life insurance. To meet the needs 
so clearly apparent, we offer old age 
protection through endowments matur 
ing at 60 or later. 

The system used must be safe, that 
fear may be driven out; systematic, 
that habits of thrift and saving may be 
inculeated or developed; convenient, 
that we may not falter in our deter: 
mination to save; cumulative, that our 
money may work while we rest; com 
plete, that all needs may be cared for; 
flexible, that it may be adapted to eaci 
individual case; lasting, that the plan 
now begun and to be completed many 
years hence may never fail. All these 
requirements are met by the employ- 
ment of endowment life insurance. 

We recognize that unexpected contit 
gencies constitute a great difficulty in 
any long-time saving method—changes 
in personal affairs, in the family, or 
physical condition. No plan devised 
can be perfect, but old age protection 
through life imsurance seems more 
nearly perfect than any other humal 
device or plan. We care for changes 
in personal affairs by generous loan 
and surrender privileges; for changes 
in family relations by liberal benefic 
iary clauses; for changes in physical 
condition by the wonderful disability 
provisions now almost universally it 
cluded in insurance contracts. 

And so we influence men in youth, 
when the blood runs warm and hopes 
are high, to begin systematic savils 
against that remote future day whet 
60, 65 or 70 may come. We preach the 
gospel of thrift; we influence toward 
careful use of money; we encourag® 
strengthen, conserve; we assure 4 Coll 
petency in old age and remove 7 
dread of dependence or poverty : 
those years when the eyes ‘turn bac 
ward and memory calls up the visions 
of the past, and thus we guarantee 4 
serene old age, 
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- Boosters of Life Insurance in | 
Nation’s Highest Positions 
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The accompanying picture shows one of 
the most enthusiastic groups of life in- 


surance boosters in the United States. 


They are the President, Vice-President 


and the ten members of the cabinet, all 
of them having gone on public record dur- 


ington. Mr, Thomas spent nearly two 
weeks at the Capital and was cordially 
received by all the cabinet members who 
unhesitantly and with apparent pleasure 
told of their high regard for the institu- 
tion of life insurance. Any agent (or 
any one else) writing to The Prudential 





ing the last year endorsing life insur- 
ance, 

The endorsements of the cabinet mem- 
bers were given to Harvey Thomas, man- 
ager of the publication department of The 


Copyright by Harris & Ewing. 
PRESIDENT HARDING’S CABINET 


may have as many copies of these en- 
dorsements as he desires. He may repro- 
duce the statements of the cabinet mem- 
bers without copyright mark. The Pru- 
dential has not desired to bottle up these 
very valuable statements. They were 
made for life insurance as a whole. 





Prudential, in their own offices in Wash- 








Life Income Insurance 





By W. M. HAMMOND, Equitable Society, Chicago 


A little girl once asked her father, 
“Daddy, do you love me?” 

“Yes, my dear,” said the father. 

“How much, Daddy?” 

“So much, little daughter, that as 
long as I live, nothing shall harm you.” 

“Gee, Daddy, I hope you live as long 
as I do.” 

This is unquestionably a true story, 
for we fathers know how often our chil- 
dren ask this question, and every na- 
tural father feels as did the father re- 
ferred to, but how many of us really 
plan properly for our children through- 
out their lives? 

Reliable statistics tend to deny the 
love we proclaim. Look about and note 
the orphan asylums, and the children 
at work during their tender years when 
they should be at school! Then think 
seriously of our responsibilities as life 
insurance men. 

Is it not largely our fault that more 
widows and orphans are not provided 
for for life by husbands and fathers, 
for it is the natural instinct of man 
to take care of his own, and my expe- 
nence leads me to the belief that we 
do not take our responsibilities serious- 
ly enough. We are salesmen too often 
and counselors and underwriters too 
Tarely, 

Insurance That Insures 

Life income insurance is insurance 

that insures! Yet, how little by com- 





parison is negotiated, and is it not due 
to our neglect and lack of vision? Men 
everywhere are groping about in the 
dark, looking for the means to satisfy 
their objectives, endeavoring to accum- 
ulate estates and falling short in their 
aim, while we are failing to carry the 
message of life income insurance to 
them. 

Spend more time, life insurance 
brothers, on the aspirations of men! 
Learn of their hearts’ longings! Coun- 
sel with them and show them how life 
income insurance will underwrite their 
desires, guaranteeing the financial fu- 
ture of their loved ones! Let’s spend 
more time knowing the hearts of men 
and less time on rates, cash values, etc! 
Our client wants to know what we can 
do to satisfy and guarantee his purpose 
of life, and is not much interested in 
how it is done. The actuaries make the 
rates, that’s a science; the contract is 
a legal instrument that is prepared for 
us, and the whole is entirely lifeless 
until related to the plan and purpose 
of the man. 

Let’s not forget either, that no finan- 
cial institution in the world, other than 
life insurance, can accomplish the 
same thing. An estate left in trust 
with a trust company does not do it, 
for the trust company acts only as one’s 
agent. It cannot guarantee any defi- 
nite rate of interest for any definite 
time. It does not guarantee against loss 
of any part of the principal or income 
as result of erring judgment, whereas, 
with the life insurance company, it is 
all guaranteed by the entire resources 
of life insurance company issuing 
the contract, and is safeguarded by the 


widely diversified investments of those 
resources. 


No Competition 


Just think! We have no competition; 
the life income policy fills a crying 
human need, and we are shamefully 
neglecting our responsibilities. Now, 
right about face! Let’s be more thor- 
ough in our analyses! Point your 
client’s mind to the maturity of the con- 
tract, and visualize for him the situa- 
tion when he is not here to supervise 
matters! Learn to accurately prescribe 
and provide in the proper fashion for 
the lifetime of his loved ones! 

Few children will realize the wish of 
the little girl already mentioned, but 
through life income insurance, the 
daddy’s financial protection will live as 
long as she lives. And don’t forget the 
widow! Nothing is more pitiful than an 
old person penniless. 

Our clients have confidence in us; 
else they would not do business with 
us; they are depending upon us for 
proper guidance in the building up and 
conservation of their estates. Let’s see 
to it that we do not betray their trust! 


“It is the heart and not the brain, 
That to the highest doth attain.” 


Write more life income insurance, the 
insurance that insures! 








Mr. Prospect 


(Continued from page 40) 
salesmanship borne of knowledge. With 
what result? The prospect thought 
of the life insurance man with pity, 
and sometimes, with scorn. To-day, as 
a result of the upward trend of the busi- 
ness, and the study to which some of us 
were actually driven by hard competi- 
tion, the life insurance man is now 
not so much in the position of the 
salesman, as he is a financial advisor, 
friend, and counsellor, to the prospect 
and his family. This applies particu- 
larly to the old-timers, and in time, 
should and will, no doubt, apply to the 
new agent. 

In this connection, I am reminded of 
an old drill sergeant who had been in 
the marine corps for over twenty years. 
After the recent war had been in pro- 
gress for a short while, and the re- 
cruits began coming in “fast and furi- 
ous,” he looked upon us all with an at- 
titude which is best described by his 
oft-repeated statement that “these new 
marines will spoil the corps.” Finally, 
one day, in talking to another non- 
commissioned officer about the new men, 
he said: “Them college guys are so dumb 
that if you’d look them in the eye and 
tell them to ‘about face,’ they’d trip 
and fall down.” If the life insurance 
recruits learn to “about face” in such a 
way that they can look any prospect in 
the eye with confidence, they will never 
fall down. 





RAILROAD MAN GOOD AGENT 

A conspicuous example of what a man 
past middle age can do in life insurance 
work is demonstrated in the career of 
A. E. Snuggs, of Detroit, who was fifty- 
nine years of age when he joined the 
Equitable Society June 16, 10920, after 
having spent more than thirty years in 
railroad work. Mr. Snuggs pursued the 
same habits that he followed during his 
railroad experience, of working early and 
late, and from June 16, 1920, to June 30, 
1921, secured applications on the lives of 
tor persons for $348,242. He specialized 
on the Home Purchase Plan, and 81 of 
his applicants for $281,000 were for this 
kind of insurance. 








Strong Heart 


By Karl B. Korrady, Missouri 
State Life 























A salesman possessing a strong heart 
and a stiff backbone, together with that 
great fundamental peristent effort, will be 
rewarded with most satisfactory results 
during the present period. The trouble 
with most life insurance salesmen is that 
they are too susceptible to changing con- 
ditions. If they get the impression that 
business is bad, they are apt to ease up in 
their efforts. If the weather is hot and 
someone convinces them that it is too hot 
to work—they are prone to take a vaca- 
tion, and so it goes. 

It's all in the state of mind. 

Proof of this is found in the splendid 
business written every year during De- 





KARL B. KORRADY 


cember. As a matter of fact, December is 
not one of the best insurance months, yet 
more business is written every December 
than during any one month of the twelve, 
because December ends the contract year 
with many men, and in order to round 
out their allotments, they have an incen- 
tive to work. 


Consider any month which marks the 
close of periods during which the agent 
is striving for increased compensation or 
special honors, if the incentive is there 
the business will come, whether it be a hot 
July, a rainy March, a cold January or 
whether general business conditions are 
good or bad. 

July was a very hot month in Chicago. 
The hottest in years, everybody was 
sweating and in ill humor (so they said). 
One of my meg was anxious to close his 
first half year with a certain self-allotted 
amount. He wrote over $100,000. 


Another man set out to write $50,000 
during July. He loafed on the job and 
played golf during the first fifteen days, 
suddenly a death in his wife’s family 
caused the loss of a week and finally he 
met with an accident which killed an- 
other four days. Result a full month 
gone and only $12,000 written, 

Completely disgusted with himself, he 
set out for $50,000 in August, and with 
the avowed purpose of working hard. 

During his first week he wrote $65,000 
of life insurance and seven accident poli- 
cies. He says “hard times? yes, but all 


you have to do is to work a bit harder 
and find the fellow who can buy and then 
go to it.” 

So that’s the answer—Work a bit hard- 
er; find the fellow who can buy; and then 
sell him. 
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National Life Insurance Company 


Home Office: Montpelier, Vermont 


Nationally Known for its Investment Strength 


71st Year Purely Mutual 
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Why Advertise Life Insurance? 


When Life Insurance is so popular that the companies must needs get 
permission of the state to write as much as they can—why advertise? 





1. To tell the busy people what time of day it has become in the economic 
world. The man who needs Life Insurance and does not insure should be 
shown (whether he is from Missouri or elsewhere) that he is a “slacker.” 

“The man who needs Life Insurance” frequently does not know it,—does 

not know what Life Insurance can do for him. He needs to be shown. 


But the companies are writing too much now! Why push for more? Did 
you ever hear of INBRTIA? Inertia is the ingrained laziness of inanimate 
things. A great effort is required to start them moving; but once started a 
lesser effort wi'l keep them moving. Keep the Life Insurance car moving. 








The public is educated by success. It attracts, it pleases, it draws men. A 
new generation is growing up all the time; they need to be shown. 


Life Insurance is also growing in knowledge of human life under differing 
conditions; in the methods of gathering, investing and disbursing money; 
and in its ability to serve human life. Life Insurance companies are becom- 
ing storehouses of knowledge; they should keep their doors open. 





Life Insurance was at first interpreted very narrowly—insured was insured 
as long as he continued paying andconformed to the many conditions of 
his policy. Many life insurance policies now include: 








INSURANCE OF LIFE. 

INVESTMENT OF MONEY. 

INSURANCE AGAINST TOTAL DISABILITY. 
INSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTAL DEATH. 


ANNUITY PRIVILEGES FOR INSURED AND 
BENEFICIARIES. 


MANAGEMENT OF TRUST FUNDS. 
PROTECTION OF THE ESTATE. 


Life Insurance is based upon the most wonderful and the most precious things in the world—upon 
human life; upon the product of life and labor; upon human affection; upon that upward and 
forward looking disposition of man to look into the future and to provide for it. Life Insurance 
must grow, as knowledge grows, as human affection grows, and as men learn to enter into and 
possess, for themselves and for their children, their rightful heritage. Would you know more of 
Life Insurance ?—Inquire of any Agent, or Branch Office of the 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Darwin P. Kingsley, President 
346-348 Broadway New York 
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Successful Women Agents Tell Field Experiences 





Making the Leap From 
Newspaper Office to Agency 





By Mrs. Annie M. F. Sherman 
Manager Women’s Department, Massachusetts Mutual Life 


When it was suggested by a very 
successful insurance manager, that I 
give up newspaper work and take up 
life insurance, my reply was very 
prompt and definite, “Oh, no, I don’t 
think that’s nice work for a lady.” 

The fact that at the time there were 
few women in the insurance field, and 
those a long way from New England, 
together with my youth, proved my 
salvation, for the manager, who was in- 
deed a master-workman, persisted even 
to allowing me to hear him present the 
subject to some of his clients. His fin- 
ished technique from approach to bind- 
ing receipt enthused me to the point of 
wanting to try it out myself. 

The study of insurance led to my be- 
coming secretary to a manager, but I 
still continued to do special work in the 
newspaper line, 

The change from newspaper writer to 
insurance writer is not so great as 
might appear at first glance. The news- 
paper writer must use considerable 
in obtaining information, 
while the insurance writer must be 
quite as skillful in giving information 
to secure interest and action. 


Studied Methods of Others 


Quite naturally I began to study suc- 
cessful underwriters and unconscious- 
ly each new candidate who presented 
himself for the field, was accorded my 
approval or disapproval, unsought by 
the manager. Results more often than 
not supported by judgment, which was 
accredited to my “woman’s intuition,” 
but I continued to ponder the subject. 
What was their previous work, their 
training, their reasons for taking up 
insurance and why did some fail and 
how did others attain success? 


Actual practice in selling became an 
absolute necessity to my mind, as I 
felt only in this way could I reach con- 
clusions helpful in training others. 

To select women and train them in 
the principles of life insurance and 
salesmanship is quite another story. 
The greatest satisfaction to a manager 
undoubtedly lies in the faci that his 
ability to spread the beneficence of in- 
surance protection and thrift is multi- 
plied by as many agents as he can 
train. If in the past, many were called 
but few were chosen, that hardly ap- 
plies today, for the insurance man or 
woman is selected with the greatest 
care and the applicant for field work 
must submit to a most careful scrutiny 
from every angle. 

My experience as manager has been 
very pleasant, in a great measure due 
to the Company I represent and partly 


.to my efforts to select only women who 


can work together. 
Training Women Agents 


My first choice was a young woman 
who had been a teacher and more re- 
cently an organizer and speaker. She 
has two qualities most valuable to the 
solicitor of insurance—absolute hones- 
ty and limitless energy. She finished 
the first six months this year with $140,- 
000 paid business and the first of July 
went to Europe for a holiday. We both 
agree on the value of joint work in the 
training of the beginner, not only for 
the opportunity to hear the subject 
presented but for.the equal advantage 
of learning how to plan the work to 


get results as to interviews. Then, too, 
a beginner might easily become dis- 
couraged if she called on three or four 
people without favorable results, but 
the experienced solicitor will persist in 
carrying out her schedule as planned. 

A professional woman was then add- 
ed to my force. This young woman has 
a wide acuaintance and has materially 
increased her income as well as added 
to the volume of business of our de- 
partment. 

Next, I selected a business girl, 
whose personality and keen mentality 
would guarantee her success in any 





MRS. A. M. F. SHERMAN 


line. Her first year she established a 
clientele that would be a credit to a 
much more experienced solicitor and 
in spite of a long vacation made the 
century mark easily. 

Cold Canvass 


With experiences like these, no less 
a satisfaction to me than to the Com- 
pany we represent, there is also the 
pleasant feeling of having helped some 
ambitious girl to find her sphere and 
to achieve success in the shortest time. 
For example, a young woman intro- 
duced to me the latter part of January, 
has well repaid her training, for her 
paid business in July was $33,000, a 
remarkable record for only six months’ 
experience, on cold canvass which is a 
hobby of mine, or, better say, a phase 
of my only hobby—life insurance, 

Many will take issue with me on the 
subject of cold canvass, but I maintain 
insurance solicitors should be as well 
trained as physicians, for example, and 
able to suggest the best plan and 
amount on the first interview, just as 
the doctor is trained to administer the 
proper treatment on the first call. The 
members of my department agree with 
me on this point and the large number 
of cases closed on the first interview 
prove the principle sound. 

An Experience in a Normal School 

Like most managers I enjoy solicit- 
ing and find a thrill in every application 
sighed, be it large or small. Some- 
times, too, I make mistakes, as when 
one day I went to a town forty miles 
from Boston, without an appointment, 
only to learn the two people I was to 
call on were “in Boston for the day.” 
Filled with annoyance at my own stu- 


pidity, I wandered round waiting for a 
train to take me home, when I found 
myself before a brilliantly lighted build- 
ing. I stood looking at it blankly. Then, 
the thought flashed through my mind: 
“This must be the Normal School.” 
Deciding to take a chance, I stated my 
business to the matron who answered 
the bell. She explained the teachers 
were at dinner. She would ask them 
if they cared to see me. The night was 
cold, which may have influenced sev- 
eral of the teachers to look me over, 
and after a long wait I found myself in 
the trying position of talking insurance 
to a group of ladies, whose names were 
unknown to me. 

Even to this day I marvel at the re- 
sults for I came away with four appli- 
cations and premiums of nearly a 
thousand dollars. 

I wish I could present this subject 
to every woman, either as a prospect 
or prospective agent. It has wonder- 


ful opportunities for both. A customer 
said to me once “I don’t see how yoy 
can bear ‘this business. You could 
easily earn several thousand a year 
and not work so hard.” My reply was, 
“I don’t think of the work; only of re. 
sults. For example, you pay me nearly 
$300 a year. Here on my desk now 
are checks for several thousand dol- 
lars to be distributed to beneficiaries, 
It would take me a long time to collect 
this sum in premiums, but it is a mat. 
ter of a few minutes to deliver the 
checks and what happiness to benaf- 
ciaries, if indeed it may not mean bread 
and butter and education for little 
ones.” “I never thought of it that 
way” confessed my friend and perhaps 
it is because others do not think of it 
this way that more clever women just 
through college do not take up this 
profession, which I assure you from 
long experience “IS nice work for a 
lady.” 








Women Heavy Tax Payers; 
They Need Insurance Protection 





By Katherine Newton, Detroit 


Katherine Newton, of the Mutual 
Benefit in Detroit has made a success in 
life insurance, a city where prospects 
were once as numerous as olive trees m 
Southern Italy. Now, Detroit is not so 
prosperous as it was a few months ago, 
but there are still plenty of prospects for 
agents of the Newton type. 

Miss Newton is a high school graduate, 
plus two years in a music seminary. She 
has traveled extensively here and abroad, 
and for thirteen years before coming to 
Detroit was the administrative secretary 
of the Western State Normal College in 
Kalamazoo, her home. In the fall of 
1918 she went with the newly opened 
women’s department of the Mutual Bene- 
fit in Detroit. In 1920 she wrote the 
most lives of women in the Mutual Bene- 
fit in the country, almost ane hundred, 
many of the policies being small. She 
works just as conscientiously to land a 
small case as a big one, which in part 
accounts for her success. 


By Katherine Newton 

To leap from a work to which one 
has been wedded for thirteen years to 
a. position involving the selling of life 
insurance seems a feat almost too fool- 
hardy to undertake, especially with the 
outcome so uncertain. From the secre- 
taryship of a state normal college to 
pioneer work in a strange city—it 
makes me shudder to think of it. From 
security to uncertainty; from work to 
which one is trained to a field so un- 
trodden and inhospitable as to almost 
repél one—this is) my experience in 
retrospect. In reality the joy of adven- 
ture and of burning bridges has had 
an effect so stimulating that after two 
and a half years the possibilities of 
accomplishment in the insurance field 
seem limitless; the future for one who 
“sticks” is assured. 

The reason for success in any field to 
my mind is only a determination to 
win even against odds. Tenacity of 
ideal and work, the age old formula 
for success, cannot fail. Women are 
only beginning to find themselves in 
business. They are just beginning to 
be individuals or, if they are not it is 
their own fault. Men do not always 
have our viewpoint. Have we always 
theirs?—but my experience proves to 


me that they do not object to us in 
business if we expect no concessions, 
Work Appeals 
Personally, the woman’s field in in- 
surance is appealing to me. It is a 
relatively new work for women to serve 
women, and, though it may lack the 
proportions of selling men, it does meet 
a real need, a sound, sane need for 
all income-owning women, particularly 





KATHERINE NEWTON 


the woman who earns a monthly sal- 
ary and who without a definite aim ac- 
cumulates nothing. Usually, protectioa 
is merely incidental in selling women. 
But, as a means of saving, systematic, 
constructive saving, insurance meets 
the demands of women. My shor expe 
rience tells me that a policy maturing 
within the vision of a woman is tie one 
which appeals to her. Theoretically, 2 
long-term endowment may be desirable. 
Practically only one within the prob 
able working years of a woman is sold. 

The field is scarcely touched. Rela 
tively few women are selling women 
life insurance bonds and comparatively 
few women have an appreciable amount 
of insurance. With women paying one: 
fifth of the income taxes in New York 
and other districts doubtless showing 
similar figures, the opportunities need 
not be further emphasized. 

The remuneration compared with 


other fields of work for women is com 
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mensurate with effort. In salaried posi- 
tions this is not often true. The inde- 
pendence of the work has its advan- 
tages. While one is his own employer, 
a day off does not require an adjustment 
put obviously regular and continuous 
work is the profitable method. The 
dignity of the profession, as we like to 
call it, is unquestioned, and the satis- 
faction in the service is a marked fea- 
ture of insurance selling from my point 
of view. 


With energy, initiative, health and 
the right mental attitude a woman who 
has had experience in other fields re- 
quiring contact with people will find in 
insurance selling opportunities surely 
not noted in most avenues open to 
women. But— 

“Women’s ways are witless ways 
As any sage can tell 

And who am I that I should speak 
So wisely and so well?” 





—_— 





—— 


Insurance Prospects Are People; 
Agents Shouldn't Draw Sex Line 





By Constance Woodward, New York City 


Constance Woodxard, of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society in New 
York, is one of the most intelligent, bri!- 
‘jant and successful agents in America. 
She not only understanzs insurance, but 
economics, finance and other imfortant 
subjects which enter so largely in the 
writing of life insurance upon people of 
influence in the community, Naturally, 
in a city of the size of New York there 
are many women of wealth and influence, 
with sound business heads, who are in a 
tosition to buy life insuran:e, who want 
to buy life insuran-e, but who must be 
intelligently convinced. They would no 
more discuss their iife insurance needs 
with an uneducated or unprepared under- 
writer than they would eat lunch with a 
barber or chauffeur. With women of this 
type Miss Woodward has had great suc- 
cess, but, of course, like all capable ag- 
ents she doesn’t think of sex when it 
comes to going after an insurance line. 
She would just as soon insure a man as 
a woman, and has written many apflica- 
tions upon lives of that sex which eats 
ham and eggs for breakfast and steps on 
dancing tartner’s white slitpers. 


An anxious young man with an ag- 
gressive necktie rang my bell the other 
day, and this is what he said: 

“I am a graduate of Blank Univer- 
sity and we are having a contest for 


I came to ask you to 
give me your vote. Everyone in this 
neighborhood is doing it, so I’m sure 
you won't mind. You have probably 
seen all about this contest in the news- 
papers haven’t you?” 

I felt decidedly ignorant as I con- 
fessed that I had not. 

He elaborated vaguely about ex-serv- 
ice men, about the university, and about 
the contest. As I was in a-hurry, and 
‘the conversation promised to be end- 
less, at last I broke in: 

“Yes, I'll vote for you, if the facts 

‘tre as you represent them. If you 
Will write me about it, you shall have 
)@2 immediate reply.” 
» “Oh, no,” he faltered, “I can hardly 
do that. It’s very simple, and won't 
lake you but a minute. All you have 
to do is to sign this.” 


Trying To Put One Over 


; lloaked at the slip that he had thrust 
eer hand. It was a blank for a 
! 8 subser! x 
“ey cription to a well-known 
' My reaction was immediate. I had 
= tricked and fooled. It was a kind 
/* mental hold-up, and I was angry 
& capital A. 
here, young man,” I blazed, “I’m 
oman myself, and I wouldn't 
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buy Manhattan Island for twenty-four 
dollars from a person who used your 
tactics.” 

“You're no saieslady or you wouldn't 
say that.” he retorted. 

“And you wouldn’t call anyone a 
saleslady if you were a university grad- 
uate,” I replied as I closed the door. 

It so happened that this young man 
was soliciting subscriptions for a maga- 
zine that I am in the habit of buying 
regularly, and it would have taken a 
very mediocre type of salesmanship 
to have put me on the subscription list. 
But he had deceived me as to his ob- 
ject, had used a subterfuge that indi- 
cated that he was ashamed of his goods, 
and it prejudiced me against him, and 
against the magazine that permitted it- 





CONSTANCE WOODWARD 


self to be sold, not on its own merits, 
but under false pretenses, on a cheap 
and meaningless appeal to patriotism. 


The Correct Mental Attitude 


This experience illustrates what I be- 
lieve to be the basic principal of life 
insurance salesmanship, all salesman- 
ship in fact; pride and belief sufficient 
in life insurance as an institution and 
a force for social betterment to build 
every insurance talk on a firm founda- 
tion of burning sincerity born of the 
knowledge that you will do the pur- 
chaser a far greater service than is 
represented by your commission check; 
that the real beneficiary of the trans- 
action is named in the policy. 

Without that mental attitude, all the 
salesmanship training in the world will 
be as superflous and ineffective ag a 
pink silk ruffle on a blue serge skirt. 
And you can’t learn it from a book; it 
must be born in your heart and mind. 
Some call it inspiration, but I am rather 


inclined believe that it is just true 
comprehension of what life insurance 
can do make this world a better, 


happier place, and an appreciation of 
the vast amount of human heartbreak 


that may be salvaged by its proper ap- 
plication. 

We hear a great deal these days 
about education and training in sales- 
manship for the life insurance agent. 
No one believes in it more ardently 
than I do, for well do I remember the 
conditions that existed when I entered 
the business just six years ago. I was 
handed a rate book, and some blanks, 
told to go and write an “ap.” It took 
me two or three days to find out that 
an “ap” was an application, and then 1 
realized that my lances were but straws, 
and undertook to educate myself insur- 
ance-wise. This could not happen to- 
day, and we should all be thankful, for 
to my mind, at least two-thirds of the 
opposition that we meet in the field is 
the direct result of prejudice born of 
jthe misrepresentations of untrained, 
incompetent agents. ; 

Josef Hofmann As An Example 


But just because technique in the 
insurance salesman is new and rich in 
promise of more insurance sold and per- 
manently sold, we should be extremely 
careful not to overestimate its import- 
ance. Technique alone can never sell 
insurance, cannot be effective in itself. 
The true art lies in having it, but hav- 
ing it so thoroughly assimilated as part 
of one’s sales equipment that it is con- 
cealed. 


We know that an infinite number 
of hours spent each day playing scales 
and exercises gave Josef Hofmann the 
power to express himself perfectly in 
music; but if he had nothing to ex- 
press with the facility that it has given 
him, not only would his playing be dull 
and uninteresting, but he would be com- 
pletely lacking in audiences. Even so 
the salesman who has learned every 
rate and policy, who knows every me- 
thod of approach and closing argument 
bv heart, but who lacks in essential 
belief in his business, force and imag- 
ination, will still be only the engine of 
a high-priced car that functions as a 
flivver. 


You can’t card-file human beings, and 
prospects are human beings, and agents 
are human beings. Professor Huebner, 
Dr. John A. Stevenson, Edward A. 
Woods can tell you all there is to know 
about life insurance, and life insurance 
salesmanship; but it will be useless to 
you unless you can express it through 
the medium of your personality, trans- 
late it into your own vernacular, and 
give it the color of individuality. If 
you attempt merely to parrot them, 
your selling talk will have about as 
much vitality as the utterances of a 
cuckoo clock. 


Every Prospect Different 


The reason ig self evident. There 
are no two insurance prospects whose 
insurance needs are identical, just as 
there are no two people who character- 
istics are identical. The perfect agent 
must be as flexible as a piece of thin 
steel wire, bending to every thought 
current of the prospect’s mind, but 
equally strong in resistance to objec- 
tions. You can memorize a sales talk 
that will sell cash registers and wash- 
ing machines, use it for ten interviews 
a day, and be sure of getting results. 
But the selling of a mere slip of paper; 
an idea and an ideal, which requires 
the awakening of unaccustomed 
thoughts and emotions; the ability to 
fire another’s imagination with a vision 
of the future—often the far future— 
is a very different process, in which 
personality, persuasion and punch play 
leading parts. 

The great fascination of the life in- 
surance business for me lies in its 
constant change, and the necessity of 
changing with it. No two interviews 
can be quite alike; the arguments that 
will close one case may easily kill an- 
other. The selling talk that brought 
results six months ago may be stale 
and unprofitable today. For instance, 
& year ago we were selling enormous 
amounts of insurance because money 
was easy and times good; now we are 
selling enormous amounts of insurance 
because money is tight and times bad. 
There are arguments equally true and 
effective to meet each period, argu- 


ments which have been and are being 
used with equal force and result. 
“Hard Times” 

For my own part, I am very much in 
favor of bad times for the selling of 
life insurance. When people are mak 
ing money in large amounts, when sal- 
aries and wages are soaring, when bank 
credit is obtainable for the asking and 
the stock market is strong and buoy- 
ant, [ find it difficult to convince peo- 
ple that it is impossible for prosperity 
to go on forever, and that the con- 
servative way is the best way. But 
when people have seen salaries cut, 
securities depreciate, the cutting of 
melons replaced by the passing of divi- 
dends, the banks calling instead of 
making loans, they become far less cer- 
tain of the future—far, far more sus- 
ceptible to the idea of an investment 
that is depreciation proof, and guaran- 
teed to pay one hundred per cent on 
the due date. 

Let me illustrate how effectively the 
hard times argument may work by a 
recent case of mine—a big case, but 
one from which the lessons to be 
learned are applicable to any case of 
any size where a man has recently felt 
the pinch of hard times. 


Insuring a Merchant 


For five years, I had been after a 
certain prominent merchant for insur- 
ance. I was only able to keep after 
him for five years because I had com- 
pletely sold myself on his need for in- 
surance. He couldn’t see it, and though 
I saw him less than a dozen times 
during the whole five years, I carefully 
wrote his name at the head of every 
prospect list that I made. It was a 
process of mental pressure. Instead of 
bothering him, I “psyched” him. I knew 
that some day he would have to buy 
life insurance, and I made up my mind 
that I was going to be the one to sell 
it to him no matter how long I had to 
wait to do it. 


I saw him twice during the halcyon 
days of war profits, and he met my 
arguments with sneers and smiles. In- 
surance for Inheritance Taxes? Non- 
sense. His estate could get two mil- 
lions from the banks in less than twen- 
ty-four hours. His business might 
suffer? He was convinced that the only 
thing his business could possibly suffer 
from was excess profits. 

I bided my time, and waited one 
year. 

At the proper moment, when I knew 
that the banks were refusing loans to 
his firm, when the profits of two years 
in this particular business had been 
wiped out in a week by depreciation in 
inventories, I called again, and left his 
office with applications for a million dol- 
lars insurance, of which a half million 
was ultimately delivered. 

There was an interesting bit of psy- 
chology in connection with those appli- 
cations. They were secured by the use 
of one word. My prospect was of Ger- 
man extraction, with a strong bent to- 
ward, and respect for culture. When 
he seemed most impressed and inter- 
ested in my sales talk, I suddenly 
stopped dead—knowing well that my 
best ammunition had to be held in re- 
serve for securing the check. This was 
my closing sentence: 

“It is unintelligent to even consider 
this proposition until we know whether 
you can get the insurance.” 

He sat down at his desk without a 
word, signed the applications, and gave 
me the medical appointment. 

He would have signed his life away 
and submitted to torture rather than 
be considered unintelligent. 


A Word About Selling Women 


I have never found the selling of in- 
surance to women in any way essen- 
tially different from the selling of in- 
surance to men. Insurance prospects 
are people with insurance needs, their 
sex an accident. If a woman has de- 
pendents, she needs protection just as 
a man does, and for the same reasons. 
If her estate will be subject to heavy 
inheritance taxes, she has a distinct 
need for a sane, safe way to meet them, 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Agents of The Prudential give interesting sales philosophy and 
personal experiences in the accompanying signed articles, which are 
reproduced with the permission of that Company. The agents in the 
symposium cover a widely diversified territory. 





Older Men’s Advice 
Should Be Heeded 


By W. G. Lauderman, Covington, Ky. 

In our calling you must use diplo- 
macy and forceful arguments. Deal 
kindly with people, for by so doing 
you will be laying foundations for a 
successful career. I 
find that, by using a 
little common sense 
and asking the policy- 
holders in the right 
way and also the right 
voice, they will pay me 
two weeks or four 
weeks, as conditions 
permit. 

I had cold feet at 
first, but now I always 
keep asking for two 
weeks, and where I 
think they could pay 
by the month, I do not hesitate to ask 
them to do so. 

I have also learned that at our 
little meetings, on Saturday morning, 
it is well, particularly for the new man, 
to pay attention to the remarks of the 
older men, as this is a good way in 
which to get some good pointers and 
also to get some hints as to the secur- 
ing of new business. 

There is only one way to bring about 
results, and that is don’t be afraid, ask. 
The people are not going to ask you. 

So, I keep on talking Prudential and 
asking for new business in every home. 








Common Sense in 
Teamwork Selling 


R. T. Longton, Albany, N. Y. 

In picking a partner, choose a man 
who you know is not afraid to work. 
Have a list of calls, as nearly concen- 
trated as possible; then make as many 
in an evening as 
possible. The beauty 
of teamwork on night 
calls is the companion- 
ship between calls. 
Many an agent, after 
making one or two calls 
in an evening and clos- 
ing either or both 
cases, feels he has ac- 
complished a good 
night’s work and, even 
though it may still be 
early, decides to quit 
work, whereas if he had 
a partner with whom to converse be- 
tween calls, he would find that he would 
make four or five calls and would close 





‘the majority of prospects. 


On days not devoted to collecting, 
pick out good prospects from your col- 
lection-book, those who you_ think 
might increase their insurance, then 
give that list to your partner. Now, 
have him make out a similar list from 
his collection-book. In _ introducing 
your partner to the premium-payer, in- 
troduce him as Mr. , who is help- 
ing you in your work and would like 
to give some ideas of his on insurance 
Let your partner do the suggesting and 
explaining, your cue being to produce 
the application and to say what a fine 
proposition it is, when you think that 
the psychological moment has arrived. 
One word of encouragement by the 
agent at the right time goes a long 
way in closing a case. 

When you are on your partner's 
debit, you do the explaining, as he did 
on your debit. Try to arrange your 





seating so that your prospect has a seat 
between you; for, if your prospect 
should become obstinate, you can de- 
velop a cross-fire more readily. Never 
let your prospect sit across the table 
from you, because it is your enthusiasm 
that sells the policy, and if your en- 
thusiasm has to travel over a table 
before it reaches the prospect, it is 
somewhat deadened by that time. and 
the case is harder to close. On all 
Ordinary written the names of both 
agents should be placed at the top of 
the application, so that every policy 
will come through to the credit of both 
agents. 

In order to promote and keep har- 
mony in a team, be punctual in kseping 
appointments with your partner and let 
each put forth his best efforts. 





Don’t Fear Interview 
With Man of the House 
By J. E. Jones, Kansas City, Mo. 


One of the most constant and urgent 
duties of an agent is a systematic, 
careful canvass of his territory. There 
are various ways of canvassing, but 
there is one that I have 
found to be more prof- 
itable than all others. 
It can not be used, 
though, to the best ad- 
vantage until the agent 
has made himself per- 
sonally acquainted wita 
every policy-holder 
whom he serves. Then 
he will be in a position 
to call upon friends of 
his patrons, and they 
will have confidence in 
him and his company, 
because he can refer to their friends, 
who are policyholders, to affirm his 
s.atements. 

Practically every policyholder on a 
debit has a friend or relative in the 
territory covered by the debit. Conse- 
quently, if an agent canvasses his pol- 
icyholders for the names of their 
friends and acquaintances, he will be 





able to work from one to the other ~ 


until he has most of the people in his 
territory insured. 

When an agent intends to make a 
proposition to any member of a family, 
he should call in the evening, when 
the whole family is around the table, 
so that all may_know the nature of what 
he wishes to sell. Usually some mem- 
ber will be found to be so favorably 
impressed that the agent will have ac- 
tive assistance in making the sale. 

Do not fear to interview the man of 
the house. Men are as easily sold as 
women. And there are many women 
who are glad to insure, but who wish 
their husbands to take the initiative, 
so that they will feel equally responsi- 


ble when the time comes to pay the. 


premiums. The husband is usually the 
treasurer, and if the agent will culti- 
vate his acquaintance, he can win him 
over to paying his insurance three or 
four weeks at a time, 

I would say to the new agent in the 
business that it is much more profit- 
able for him to know his policyholders 
intimately than to be a crack salesman, 
for an ordinary talker who knows the 
hearts of his audience can make a more 
favorable impression than an orator 
who does not know where the sympa- 
thies of his hearers lie. 

A canvass of the debit may not al- 
ways produce big results at the time, 
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ee, 





but every earnest and enthusiastic in- 
terview is like money in the bank, for 
it will bear compound interest and can 
be drawn upon when there is need. 





Ask People To Make 
Payments in Advance 


By C. S. Gilbert, Fulton, N. Y. 

At the time I received my collection- 
book from my assistant, I realized that 
I was taking the same responsibility 
upon myself as I would in taking over 
any kind of business 
from which I was to 
obtain my living. 
The better the con- 
dition of the book, 
the better would be 
my living. The first 
thing I started to 
work on was arrears. 
T thought it all out in 
this way: by obtain- 
ing low arrears, I 
would reduce lapses, 
increase collections 
and lay the founda- 
tion for a good business. 

The secret of no arrears is constantly 
asking people to pay in advance. 1 
have collected a whole year’s premiums 
on several cases by merely telling peo- 
ple the advantages of being paid ahead. 

If I write new business in a home 
where I have large advance payments, 
I always collect enough to pay the new 
policies even with the others in force. 

When I receive a transfer, I endeavor 
to collect enough the first time I call 
to pay it several weeks in advance, so 
that I shall not have to call again until 
the transfer is received on my life-regis- 
ter sheet. 

I keep in touch with all my policy- 
holders, and if one of them intends to 
move away, I collect five or six weeks 
in advance. Therefore, I do not have 
to take arrears on the case before it is 
Officially transferred. 








Fourteen Points 
To Guide Agents 


By A. E. Studebaker, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

1. Put in at least eight hours of good 
honest intelligent work. 

2. Be on time in the morning after 
at least eight hours’ sleep. 

3. Canvass at least 
six people a day and 
either write them or 
put them on your pros- 
pect-book for future ref- 
erence. and follow them 
up promptly. 

4. Make night calls 
at least four nights a 
week. 

5. Talk Ordinary to 
at least ten people a 
week who can afford to 
pay for it. See the men 
at night. 

6. Deliver the business as soon as 
you have received it, and don’t let any- 
one else handie it till you have it placed 
and paying. 

7. Watch your arrears as they are 
lapse-breeders. Don’t be afraid to use 
the lapse-sheet, if necessary, but use it 
promptly. 

8. Call and collect at the appointed 
time and don’t be afraid to ask for 
what is due and a little more. 

9. Be neat in appearance and not 
flashy. Be clean shaven, with clean 
linen and shoes shined. 

10. Use a system on canvassing- 





days and don’t miss a house or scatter. 


your efforts by canvassing a few houses 
on a number of streets. Keep going 
until you have the street completely 
canvassed, thus keeping your prospects 
together. 


11. Be enthusiastic and full of life. 
otherwise, you will drift languidly, jj, 
a ship - without a rudder. 

12. Stick to your prospect, lcarp lo 
read his thoughts, and know when jy 
will push your pen or pencil. 

13. Mind your own business This 
business requires all your time and yoy 
can’t afford to waste it on other peo. 
ple’s business. ; 

14. Always be a big brother to yoy 
co-workers, ready to lend a helping 
hand or speak a word of encouragement 
at all times. 





Steady Production 
Beats Flashy Burst; 


By Frederick W. Houck, Lackawanna 
N. Y. 
To catch a vision of the present and 
the future possibilities of our business 
and to be practical enough to work out 
a system of production ‘equa! to the 
vision account for any 
success that may hays 
been or now is mine ag 
assistant superintend. 
ent. To inculcate in the 
men of the staff their 
share of like vision and 
a desire to attain to it 
is all a part of the sy; 
tem. To make all fee/ 
the importance anj 
need of co-operation ip 
the plans for the assis. 
tancy, to the extent 
that, cost what it ma, 
all are willing to pay the price of sy. 
cess, which is work, hard work. 17) 
bring about a friendly rivalry for the 
leadership of the staff, and yet not 90 
keen as to prevent one from helping 
another over rough spots along the 
way. To educate the staff along cop 
structive lines, those of low lapse rate, 
low not-taken Ordinaries, low Ordinary 
cancellations, clean debit conditions ani 
even steady production in bot! branch 
es, rather than spurts of spasmodic 
periods. To keep the entire staf’ op 
drawing continually so that there isa 
good fat pay-envelope awaiting them 
every Saturday, thus securing the eo 
operation of Mrs. Agent as well as Mr. 
Agent. A clear working-out of a sy 
tem such as this outlined can result 
in but one way and that is success. 








Tells How He Led 
Field in Ordinay 


By E. H. Gilhuly, Orange, N. J. 


After sailing along all year with 4 
fair amount of Ordinary production 
every week, and well satisfied with re 
sults, in the latter part of November 
I met a friend at the 
home office, and after 
talking with him I b¢ 
came very much é 
thused over the pro 
pect of leading the field 
in Ordinary. I deter 
mined to accomplish 
this aim. By writing 
$172,000 in December 
the trick was turned, 

I have been asked 
many times how | dif 
it. There is only on 
answer; concentratioa 
of mind and purpose. ; 

Concentration of mind is the most il 
portant factor in determining the sue 
cess of any individual or concern. Fo 
example, take the debits of ten yeart 
ago, when we collected a $110 debit in 
the same time it now takes to collet 
a debit of $250 to $300. How are ¥ 
able to do this? Because our debit 
are concentrated today. Why are the 
concentrated? Because our executive 
concentrated on this idea. It is 
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natural that if we as individuals con- 
centrate along productive lines we shall 
reap success. 

Your mind determines the measure of 
your success. You must during the 
hours of work keep your mind absolute- 
ly concentrated on business. You mus} 
not permit your mind to drift into chan- 
nels that will delude you into the belief 
that perhaps you could do better in 
some other line. Such thoughts will 
create dissatisfaction and keep you from 
putting forth your best efforts. While 
making daily rounds forget everything 
put business. This state of mind will 
make your arguments irresistible. 

The help and recommendations of pol- 
icyholders will have a tendency to 
make you more cheerful, and cheerful- 


ness brings popularity. Popularity 
creates confidence, the salesman’s 
greatest asset. Enthusiasm, coupled 


with energy and tact, will bring home 
the bacon which will result in con- 
tentment and happiness to you and your 
family. 

The man who won’t make night calls 
will never amount to much as an agent. 
Show me the man whose lapses are 
high, who is a poor Ordinary producer 
and who writes a poor class of busi- 
ness, and I will point out a man who 
does not make night calls. The best 
business is written in the evening. The 
agent then comes into contact with a 
class of people who can not be seen in 
the daytime. Don’t neglect your night 
calls. 

Be honest with your policyholders 
and your company. Their interest and 
the company’s interest are one. \ 

One other point of great importance 
is the co-operation of an agent with his 
assistant and the superintendent. He 
should at all times fall into line with 
the plans of his superiors. By so doing 
he will create a harmonious feeling 
and keep himself in the proper spirit 
for fieldwork. He should at all times 
have a cheerful word for his fellow 
agents. His congeniality and ambition 
will be infectious and will go a great 
way toward promoting good-fellowship 
in the district. 

Above all, stand on your own feet. 
Don’t expect too much of your assis- 
tant superintendent. 


Study Life Insurance; 
Know It As Institution 
By C. E. Hadley, Joplin, Mo. 

Years ago when the country was un- 

developed and business concerns were 
largely individual enterprises, a young 
man could enter a law office, read law 
a few months and 
hang out his shingle 
for practice. 
And there was a 
time when almost 
anyone who took a 
notion or felt the 
call could become a 
teacher or a preach- 
er, regardless of pre- 
liminary training. 
But as business grew 
and became more 
complicated, many 
new laws had to be 
passed and applied, requiring trained 
men to interpret them and to give ad- 
Vice. So the law-reader became a law 
student. And now, if any one desires 
to teach or preach, he must feel the 
call strong enough to spend a few 
years acquiring special knowledge for 
the work. 

In our business of life insurance 
there was a time when almost anybod. 
could enter an insurance office and in 
a short time go out with a rate-book. 
Policies were very frequently improp- 
erly explained, and no attempt was 
made to fit the contract to a prospect's 
heeds. Good men entered the business 
and they have seen life insurance gr>w, 
and change from a “game” to a real 
business. 

The public hag awakened to what our 

is and what it can do and is 
demanding expert service, just as the 
ig business concerns demand highly 
ed men in their legal affairs. 
You wouldn’t dream of going to any 





“one other than a trained physician 


for medical attention. The time has 
also come when people hav. a rigut to 
ask that the man who offers home and 
business protection be an insurance ex- 
pert. Life insurance is a ral profes- 
sion, and the more we know, the better 
we can serve. This better service will, 
in turn, bring us more business. 

Many keen young fellows are delib- 
erately choosing life-underwriting as 
their lifework, and we may rest assured 
that they are studying insurance and 
how, when and where to app'y it. 

How much would it be worth to you 
and me if every one in the community 
could say “Insurance? Just ask Mr. 
———., the Prudential man. He 
knows all about it.” 

I sometimes wonder just how differ- 
ently life insurance history might read 
ii every man had been compeiled to 
undcrstaud fully tne policies he nad to 
olfer Lefeore presenting them te prus- 
pects. 

Let us, then, study life insurance as 
an institution, our company’s history, 
ideals, methods and policy forms, in 
order that we may enjoy the satisfac- 
tion, prestige and earnings to which our 
position entitles us when we know our 
business thoroughly. 





Talk Protection And 


Application Is Yours 
By W. K. Waite, Winnipeg. 


One must study and get fully ac- 
quainted with the contracts issued by 
the company before he can expect to 
successfully approach the business 
man. I have always 
been a strong advocate 
of instruction meetings. 
as even older men in 
the business can always 
pick up some pointers. 
Also, when we get to- 
gether, we have a bet- 
ter unity, which is es- 
sential. 

One’s general appear- 
ance and personality 
are great assets. I can 
not speak too strongly 
on these points, as I 
know of cases in which the business 
man has gotten rid of the agent for his 
lack of neatness. 

Before seeing my prospect I find out 
his occupation and what insurance he 
has, and then use common sense as to 
the best contract to put up to him. 
Arriving at his office, I politely ask if 
Mr. Blank is in. “Yes,” usually says 
the clerk, “what name can I give him?” 
Halt, Mr. Agent, don’t hand your card 
to the clerk. Just say, “Mr. Jones 
wishes to see him.” This will gener- 
ally get you into his office. 

On entering, I say, handing him my 
card, “I am Mr. Waite, of The Pruden- 
tial. I understand you are in the mar- 
ket for further protection, sir.” Hav- 
ing my proposition cut and dried before 
hand, I get right down to “tin tacks,” 
with my rate-book out and an applica- 
tion near by. I have figures ready for 
$5,000 and get his interest right away 
and experience little difficulty in clos- 
ing the case then or at some near date. 
Before leaving I make it a point, with 
a good hand shake and sincere wishes, 
to get his good will. 

I always appear to be a very busy 
man, and point out that I have several 
other business men to see on the same 
proposition. 

I always endeavor to get a yearly 
premium by making the receipt out 
after the application is signed and re- 
marking “Will you give me your check 
today?” At times I make request for a 
semi-annual payment, but not often. 

Your collection-book is a veritable 
gold-mine, but it is not one-quarter dug 
into. Get acquainted with the head of 
every house and any other male resi- 
dent residing there, and get introduc- 
tions f them to their business and 
social acquaintances. 

Your strongest line of prospects 
should be those you have already in- 
sured. By getting from them two or 
three introductions and following them 








up, you get an endless chain and suc- 
cess is yours. 

Do not fail to give your Ordinary 
policyholders a call if you are passing 
their office. It pays. By this latter 
method I have secured from one party 
alone twenty introductions to prominent 
business men, and I will close a good 
proportion of them for “fives” and 
“tens.” 

Follow these few suggestions, and with 
a pledge of $150,000 for 1921 and your 
firm intention to make good, you will be 
a success and an inspiration to th- 
other members of the staff. 

Be a booster all the time. 





Easy to Write One 
Intermediate Weekly 
By R. J. Schmitter, Defiance, O. 
One can always work up plenty of 
enthusiasm over a contract that has 
proved a satisfactory purchase for one- 


self—and where can you find an insur- 
ance contract that isn’t 


satisfactory? 
My first policy was an 
Intermediate endow- 


ment, and I can truth- 
fully say to my pros- 
pects that I am well 
satisfied with it and 
that, except for this 
Systematic means of 
saving, I should have 
nothing to show for my 
younger years. 

Talk Intermediate en- 
dowment to parents 
who can afford to pay the premiums 
for the twelve-year-old son or daughter; 
talk it to the older boy who is making 
a little money after school hours, and 
he will be grateful later on, when he 
fully appreciates its values, as I do, 
with but a few years to wait for the 
endowment to mature. Talk it, also, 
to the school-teacher, the stenographer, 
the young wife, who is far-sighted 
enough to want a little saving for her 
own future. 

Be sure to fit the contract to the 
prospect. Don’t sell Industrial insur- 
ance just because you need the business 
this week. Your talk will sound more 
convincing if you have your prospect’s 
interest at heart and people will hail 
you as their insurance man, when you 
sell them the right policy at the right 
time. 

One Intermediate a week is the least 
any Prudential agent should write. 








Good Agent Sure 
To Win Respect 


By Howard B. Smith, Los Angeles. 

When you go forth on your daily can- 
vass, if you are a firm believer in life 
insurance and a firm believer in the 
Company, the mirror of every man's 
mind that you face 
will give back a re- 
flection of respect, 
and respect begets 
confidence. 

Every man who 
has devoted himself 
sincerely, loyally 
and continuously to 
the life insurance 
business has en- 
joyed the esteem of 
his fellow citizens, 
has become finan- 
cially successful and 
has done more good than a whole 
regiment of any other profession. The 
question is not “Is the business good 
enough for you?” but “Are you good 
enough for the business?” 

The ‘life insurance business has 
reached its present proportions, render- 
ing the greatest possible service to the 
nation as well as to the family, as a 
direct result of the loyalty, the enthus- 
iasm and the perseverance of the life 
insurance agent. What the public 
thinks of it depends wholly upon our- 
selves. Your prospects will accord you 
just the treatment your actions show 
you deserve. You, and you alone, are 











responsible for the 
your business enjoy 


respect you ant 
at the hands of 


your fellow men. If you are upright 
in your actions, use clean methods, 
give honest advice and in general con- 
duct your business in accordance with 
the high standards set by those who 
have preceded you and today are hold- 


ing positions of responsibility and trust, 
you will never have reason to complain 
of what the public thinks of you and 
your business and you will reap your 


just reward, both in dollars and in 
respect. 
As we reap we also sow. Whenever 


we take legitimate pay for our labor, 
we leave commensurate benefit, which 
may result in joy and gratitude, be- 
cause helpless women and children 
have been saved from poverty and des- 
pair in darkest hours. 





HOW TO INTERVIEW 

The first paragraph of a recent edi- 
torial in the New York “Times” reads 
as follows: 

“Make them laugh, make them cry, 
make them wait.” That, in substance, 
was Charles Reade’s receipt for holding 
the attention of readers of novels. 

The job of the novelist is to interest 
and hold the attention of his readers. 
The job of every Equitable agent is 
to interest and hold the attention of 
his prospect, says “Agency Items.” 
Consequently he can take Charles 
Reade’s maxim to heart. In his ap- 
proach he can arrest attention by a 
witty remark. During the canvass he 
can say something that will touch the 
heart of his prospect. And he can make 
him wait, by saying, “Whether my com- 
pany will do business with you or not 
remains to be seen. Let us attend to 
the preliminaries and have the examin- 
ation made. Unless that is favorable 
it will be a waste of time to give atten- 
tion to other details.” 





William N. Riley, of Escanaba, Mich., 
is an example of the new man in life in- 
surance who goes right at it to make a 
success from the start, says’ “Agency 
Items.” He had been a traveling grocery 
salesman making an excellent income. 
But, owing to the splitting up of his ter- 
ritory through readjustment, he became 
dissatisfied and decided to enter a voca- 
tion where he could build up a business 
for himself. In the first fifty working 
days with the Equitable Society he quali- 
fied as an Associate Member of the 
Agency Clubs, and he is confident of qual- 
ifying for the Quarter Million Club by 
December 31, completing that accomplish- 
ment in his first eight months in the busi- 
ness. The $86,000 written in his first 
fifty working days was secured through 
diligent effort, as the largest policy he 
wrote was for $5,000, and his cases were 
secured among the farmers and people in 
in small towns. 





SALESMAN’S WIT 


A Salesman for the Thos. D. Murphy 
Company recently showed his line to a 
buyer who said he would wait until he 
had seen several other lines before he 
placed his order. At the same time he 
admitted that the Murphy line was fine 
and went so far as to say he liked,one 
number particularly. He promised to 
buy this item if he saw nothing he liked 
better. 

“Are you a married man?” asked the 
salesman. “Yes, why do you ask?” an- 
swered the prospect. 

“Well, you didn’t wait tii you had 
seen all the women in America before 
you decided. When you met the one 
that suited you settled the question 
then and there.” 





DISABILITY AVERAGE 


Only one fire insurance policy in each 
1,260 written ever becomes a claim. 
But of 1,260 men at age 35, eleven will 
pass on this year and 157 will have a 
disabling inquiry. 

When you tell a man that more than 
ten per cent of all deaths are due to 
accidental causes, he may not believe 
you. Well, if he is in the prime of life 
the mortality hazard from accidents, is 
much greater than ten per cent—at 
some ages more than double that, 
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Agents Take Their Place Beside ~ “Civic and 
Social Leaders in Their 
Throughout U. S, and Canada 


Communities 


























The up-to-date, progressive and suc- 
cessful agent occupies a prominent place 
in the business: life of his community, 
joins the leading business organizations 
and clubs, and puts himself in a posi- 
tion where he is closely akin to the com- 
munity leadership. Agents of this type 
are splendid citizens and often are looked 
up to. for advice. Certainly, their co- 
operation is appreciated, and no civic 
step of importance is embarked upon 
without their participation. 

In some of his convention addresses 
Haley Fiske, of the Metropolitan, has 
expressed to managers his appreciation of 
the fact that so many of them are allied 
with business, social and civic oraniza- 
tions, From the Metropolitan’s list: of 
representatives the following have been 
quickly picked at random to illustrate 
how members of the field force of that 
company are members of chambers of 
commerce, boards of trade, directors in 
banks and trust companies, and members 
of charitable or other welfare organiza- 
tions: 

Canada: H. W. Gray, Kitchener, Kitch- 
ener Board of Trade; Ulric Leveque, 
Sherbrooke Board of Trade; Ernest Koy, 
Levis, Chamber of Commerce; Mederic 
Monast, Quebec, Board of Trade; A. G. 
Gouin, St. Lambert, Board of Trade; J. 
J. Doucet, North Bay, Board of Trade; 
H. A .Millar, Kingston, Board of Trade; 
G. J. Bowman, St. Catherines, Board of 
Trade; H. E. Bachand, Trois Rivieres, 
Chamber of Commerce; William MclIn- 
ness, Sydney, Board of Trade and mem- 
ber of ‘managers’ board of Victoria Or- 
der of Nurse; D. S. Gass, New Glasgow, 
Board of Trade. 

D. G, C. Sinclair, New York, Pros- 
pects Heights Citizens’ Association; 
Chairman Commonwealth Savings Bank, 
Caledonian Hospital of New York, Mon- 
taub Club, Crescent Athletic Club, Re- 
publican Club. 

S. S.. Voshell, Brooklyn, Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce, Caledonian. Hos- 
pital, Brooklyn Civic Club, Brooklyn Ro- 
tary Club. 

H, T. Tinney, Rochester, N. Y., Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Rotary Club. 

W. F. Bentley, Lockport, N. Y-, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Rotary Club. 

Dr. G. S. Staniland, Buffalo, N. Y., 
Charity Organization Society; Commis- 
sioner, Department of Hospitals and Dis- 
pensaries; Chairman, Tenement House 


\Commission; Chairman ‘Public Health | 


and Welfare Conference; Buffalo Club, 
Buffalo Tennis, Canoe and Erie Co. Medi- 
cal Society. 

H. R. Du Filion, Glens Falls, N. Y., 


Director, Chamber of Commerce, Coun- 


try Club. 

J. A. Blake, Detroit, Board of Trade; 
J. D. Dill, bondale, Ill, Board of 
Trade, Hospital Director; Joseph Mills, 
Chicago, Board of Trade, Hospital Direc- 
tor; H. H. Becker, Grand Rapids, Board 
of Trade, Grand Rapids Anti-Tubercu- 
losis Sotiety. 

Joseph Martin, La Crosse, Wiis., Cham- 
ber of Commerce; F. T. Platka, Chicago, 
Chamber of Commerce; F. J. Rewle, Osh- 
kosh, Wis., Merchants and Manufac- 
turers Association; W. C. Martin, De- 
trort, Board of Commerce, Director of 
two banks. 

W. O. Washburn, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
Chamber of Commerce, Director Luzerne 
Co. National Bank; Director People’s 
National. Bank; Member Associated 
Charities; Director Y. M. C. A.; Member 
City Park Committee. 

James James, Scranton, Pa., Chamber 
of Commerce; G. W. Fash, Hoboken, N. 
J., Board of Trade; Merel Hill, Union 


Hill, N. J., Director First National Bank 
Union; E. J. Traveler, Newark, N. J., 
Chamber of Commerce; J H. Immei, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Chamber of Commerce, 
Business Men’s Association. 

H. F. Towson, Reading, Pa., Chamber 
of Commerce, Member Associated Chari- 
ties, Director Rotary Club; H. J. Vogel, 
Lafayette, Ind., Director Industrial Sav- 
ings and Loan Co.; A, F. Sommer, Cin- 
cinnati, Chamber of Commerce; S. W. 
Love, Hamilton, Ohio, Chamber of Com- 
merce; R. D. Olcott, Springfield, Ohio, 
Chamber of Commerce; J. P. White, 
Sandusky, Ohio, Chamber of Commerce; 
P. J. Burke, Youngstown, Ohio, Cham- 
ber of -Commerce. 

Z. T. Miller, Louisville, Board of 
Trade; W. E. Whitmer, Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
Chamber of Commerce; C. A. Shafer, 
St. Louis, Director of Bank; J. J. McMa- 
hon, Omaha, Member of the Omaha 
Chamber of Commerce; C. C. Dyer, St. 
Louis, Member of St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce; S. A. Wilson, Ft. Smith, 
Ark., Member of the Anti-Tuberculosis 
Society; L. L. Adams, Kansas City, Di- 
rector of Kansas City State Bank and 
vice-president and director of East Side 
Bank; A. J. Cates, Bristol, Tenn., Mem- 
ber of Chamber of Commerce; W.. C. 
Reed, Jackson, Tenn., Member of Asso- 
ciation of Commerce; B. M. Gaston, 
Knoxville, Member of Board of Trade. 

F, 8. Benninghoff, Stamford, Conn., 
member of Chamber of Commerce and 
Associated Charities, Visiting Nurse 
Association. 

T. H. Arden, Taunton, Mass., mem- 
ber of Chamber of Commerce and Di- 
rector of Associated Charities. 

W. H. Rogers, Woonsocket. R. L, 
member of Chamber of Commerce and 
Director of Public Health Nursing As- 
sociation. 








Prospects are People 


(Continued from page 47) 
She will grow old, and suffer from. in- 
firmities of age if she lives, but so wiil 
a man. 

The same is true of agents. During 
business hours, we are all life insurance 
agents, not men and women. Commis- 
sions are identical, even as opportun- 
ities are identical. We start and finish 
on an even basis, without handicaps. It 
is true that we still occasionally see a 
woman trying to sell insurance as if 
she were passing the hat, but she is 
usually only trying to, not selling it, 
and her type is fast becoming extinct. 

For my part, I am strong inthe be- 
lief that our business is badly in need 
of desexing. We should think of women 
as people, not as some kind of excres- 
cence, some new strange barnacle on 
the old insurance ship. 

Only in one capacity are women es- 
sential factors in the life insurance 
business. That is as beneficiaries. 
Without them in that capacity—God 
bless ’em—the old ship would have sunk 
long . ago. 





LOST MOMENTS 

Time flies for the busy man, but 
drags for the slow one. We cannot 
afford to have lost moments. Each 
agent should take this to himself 
and employ himself at all times as 
though the eyes of the Superintend- 
ent were upon him and each mo- 
ment were to be his last. 

—George P. B. Clark 
in the John Hancock Field 











Chasing er Widow’s $10,000 


(Continued from page 7) 


He then persuaded the family to place 
their funds in his hands to be invested 
for them, Knowing nothing of legal 
procedure, they did not require him to 
qualify as ‘trustee,’ or to give bond. 
They placed their entire estate in his 
hands—as most women naturally would 
do—and gave him full permission to do 
whatever he thought best. 

“For sseveral years he paid them 
6 per cent regularly, on the first of 
every quarter. Suddenly their income 
stopped. They hesitated to ‘bother’ the 
friend who had been so kind to them and 
said nothing for several weeks. It finally 
developed that the lawyer was deeply in- 
terested in certain land speculations. He 
had invested all of their funds, together 
with the funds of other women clients 
of his, in trying to make his own for- 
tune. He failed and filed a petition in 
bankruptcy. When the final accounting 
was made the two women, dependent en- 
tirely upon the income from the estate, 
received about 1 per cent of their ori- 
ginal investment. 

“In many cases the facts leading up to 
the appointment of a trust company as 
‘substituted trustee’ contain a moral for 
every husband who has neglected to re- 
lieve his wife of responsibility for the 
adjustment of his estate. A pathetic il- 
lustration of how real suffering may fol- 
low such neglect was behind the recent 
substitution of our trust. company for a 
prominent New York society woman 
whose health had been undermined by 
the strain and worry of handling her hus- 
band’s affairs. 

Woman in Nervous Collapse 

“The will as executed and filed for pro- 
bate named the wife sole executrix and 
trustee. After qualifying, she wunder- 
took the administration of the estate. 
She was a woman of nervous tempera- 
ment—a fact with which her husband 
was acquainted at the time he made his 
will but which he forgot or failed to fully 
appreciate—and exaggerated the import- 
ance of any business detail with which 
she was unfamiliar, The strain of han- 
dling the estate proved too great and she 
suffered a nervous collapse. 

“Our company, on the request of the 
beneficiaries, was appointed Administra- 
tor C. T. A, ‘and Custodian of her prop- 
erty. Affairs were badly muddled. Cer- 
atin assets were discovered which she 
had overlooked entirely. Upon analysis 
it was found that many of the securities 
which she had purchased were undesir- 
able and would prove unprofitable unless 
sold as soon as possible. A year and a 
half elapsed. between the death of her 
husband and the time the trust. company 
could file the fina! accounting with the 
Court, during which time collections were 
made in a haphazard way, and consider- 
able income was lost to the beneficiaries. 

“Few men are accustomed to think of 
trust company administration as the most 
economical. Yet in the vast majority of 
cases it results in a material saving to 
the estate. The fees that executors and 
trustee under a will may charge are in 
most states fixed by law. Unless the set- 
tlement of an estate is put into the hands 
of a wife or relative who is willing to 
serve without charge, there is no saving 
in choosing an individual, On the other 
hand, a trust company is usually able to 
prevent certain clerical charges that an 
‘individual, without the equipment of a 
corporation, must pass on to the estate. 
In addition, there are ordinarily no bond 
premiums to be paid when a trust com- 
pany acts, as the courts in the majority 
of states have held that the trust com- 
pany’s capital and surplus can be looked 
to in case of loss due to its negligence. 

“A man can, of course, free an indi- 
vidual executor of bond. In fact in a 


-recent magazine article a well known 


writer advocated this} practice. Ordi- 


narily nothing.could be more unwise. 
The Supreme Court of New York State 
has held that an individual should be re- 
quired to give bond in at least an amount 


equal to the total value of the estate. 


Freeing an individual of bond is like ap, 
pointing as executor and trustee 2 woman 
or a friend who. will act for nothing; j 
subjects the beneficiaries to the very wor. 
ries and hazards—and in far too Many 
cases the suffering that the grantor deyot. 
ed his lifetime to preventing. | rope 
has its duties as well as its rights, |p 
this complex world in which we live they 
are becoming increasingly difficult to han. 
die. There are a thousand and one pit. 
falls to ensnare the unwary or the up. 
protected property owner.” 





The Reporter 
And the Agent 


How does the reporter get his news? 
If he covers a general route, this jg 
one of his sources:—friends! In g 
drug store, news shop, barber shop, 
pool room, corner grocery, and many 
similar places, he has a friend who 
“tips him off.” Every day he makes 
the rounds of these newsgathering 
places. Intentively he has made the 
acquaintance of one and another—ha; 
talked about their business and about 
his own business—and he boosts them 
and is their friend. That’s cause; and 
the certain effect is reciprocity on their 
part. The life insurance salesman cap- 
not have too many friends. But in this 
game of life the art of friend-making 
must be practiced if a man desires 
troops of friends... He must do the 
things that create friendships, and he 
must go out into the highways and the 
byways and in sufficient numbers choose 
whom he would attract. That’s what 
the reporter does, and so should the 
life insurance salesman do,—he must 
give if he would get, serve if he would 
be served. One new worthwhile ac. 
quaintance deliberately made each day 
would in a year’s course surround you 
with a large group of friends, to your 
delight and your family’s in social in- 
tercourse, and to your increasing profit 
in business. The store you daily pat- 
ronize, your-clubs, business and social 
organizations, the fraternal order, the 
Chamber of Commerce and other Civic 
organizations, and the church,—in them 
are a host of friends to be had in ex. 
change for friendliness and by the pay- 
ment of co-operative service. Emulate 
the reporter—be friendly all along the 
line, for “like attracts like.” 


BANK GAVE $40,000 ON POLICY 

R. B. Cornish, general agent at Newark 
of the Mutwal Benefit, recently told of 
the case of a man who is one of Newark’s 
prominent and successful citizens. This 
man-was in the manufacturing business— 
he furnishing the brains and another man 
the capital. One day the moncyed man 
disappeared and left his partner high and 
dry. The deserted partner consulted with 
his banker concerning his difficulties and 
offered a $50,000 Mutual Benefit policy as 
collateral for a loan. The bank loaned 
him $40,000 and this money put the Com- 
pany on its feet. Today this Mutual Ben- 
efit policyholder is not only one of New- 
ark’s richest men but he is also one of 
the Company’s staunchest friends. 


INSURABLE—INCURABLE 
Many men who are insurable today, but 
who are putting the matter off until 2 
more convenient season may contract al 
illness and suddenly find themsc! ves either 
incurable or so impaired in health 
life insurance for them will thenceforth 
be unobtainable. At some time in 
life of every man a moment comes when 
he can no longer obtain life insurance, 
says “Agency Items.” ‘ 
me men successfully wait and “get 
under cover” late in life, but even if t 
are fortunate in continuing to be eligi 
for life insurance when well past middle 
life, they, or their families, take a very 
big risk. Moreover, they usually fail to 
set aside in other channels the equi 








of the premiums as a fund for old age 
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How the Phoenix Mutual Life Delivers 
“Real Service” to its 
Sales Force and the Public! 


The Organization of our Sales 
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Department! 





Assistant 
Agency Manager 





CARL A. SECOY 
a successful salesman of life 
insurance. Promoted from 
the ranks. 


Vice-President 
and 
Agency Manager 


WINSLOW RUSSELL 
Former salesman and branch 
manager of the Company 


Agency Secretary 





M. CLARK TERRILL 
Yale ’09 


Phoenix Mutual, trained from 
the day of graduation 


Sales Research 





JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Jr. 


Yale ’11—Harvard Law 
School ’14 
Capt. U. S. A. Air Service 
Overseas Supervisor Life In- 
surance Course in A. E. F. 


Sales Training 


D. GORDON HUNTER 
Edinburgh University 
Major U.S. A. and Instructor 
of officers during entire war. 
Promoted from ranks of 
Phoenix Mutual successful 
salesmen 


Sales Publicity 


J. FAY NEWTON 
Williams ’15 
Lieut. Field Artillery Over- 
seas U. S. A. Service. Pro- 
moted from ranks of Phoenix 
Mutual successful salesmen 


Sales Promotion 


LEON A. SOPER 


Trained in manufacturing 

plant. Has developed Sales 

Promotion to the highest 
degree of efficiency 


This “staff” is continually seeking scientific means for improving and applying the very best ser- 
vice possible to its sales force and clientele. 


Our booklet “Who’s There?” describes our sales plans in more detail. 
Write for a copy if interested. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 
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JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 
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| @ Give ear to the amateur, the 

cynic, or the failure in life insurance 
' selling, and he will tell you that no 
man can succeed in the profession 
unless he wears a flock of lodge 
emblems, has numerous healthy 
and affluent relatives, visits at least 
six different clubs every night, and 
is in right politically. 





@ But, the successful life insurance 
salesman succeeds, as every other 
successful salesman, by a healthy 
knowledge and unceasing study of 
_his business, by serving the best in- 
_terests of his clients, by square and 
r § _ open methods, and by an unfailing 
| _ pride in the great work he is doing. 


-@ A _ successful-in-every-sense life 
_insurance salesman is the highest 
| kind of a high-grade man. 


~@ And The Prudential numbers that | 
| sort of salesman, not only in tens | 
-and hundreds, but by thousands | 
_ amongst its great staff. | 


























THE 


PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


—Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey— 








Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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